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This year’s close leaves no one where the year’s 
beginning. found him. You, like all others, have 
gained or lost in these twelve months. Which has 
it been with you, loss or gain? The test of progress 
is in love. Do you love more than a year ago,—love 
God, and love those who are God’s, with greater fer- 
vency and devotedness? If you do, be grateful, and 
go on growing in love. If you do not, lose no time in 
vain regrets, but begin to grow in love, and let the 
new year open on a higher plane for you than that of 
the old year’s close. 


There is such a thing as seeing the true importance 
of little matters, and there is such a thing as magnify- 
ing little matters into an undue importance. Some 
things are too big or too distant to be viewed through 
a microscope; other things are too little or too near 
to be viewed through a telescope. The mind is 


ments, it must be used wisely and expertly to give 
good results and secure true views of things. We 
may get false ideas by using it only as a microscope, 
as we thereby make all little things big, and fail to see 
the big things at all. 


The holiday season is a holy-day season with many 
a one for whom its reawakened memories and asso- 
ciations make heaven nearer and God dearer. It is 
not a time of eager eyes and mirthful voices, now, so 
much as a recollection of them. The glad days are 
here, yet they stand at a distance wrapped in dream- 
like haze. They hover about the victim of sor- 
row and bereavement like a phantom which he can 
neither elude nor grasp. Longing has supplanted 
possession. The noise of merry-making is permeated 
with a silence more audible than the shouts of chil- 
dren on the street or in the neighboring home. It 
is a time of counterparts. The same occasion metes 
out joy here and sorrowthere. One laughs again his 
welcome to Christmastide, and just because it is 
Christmastide another weeps his sorrows all afresh. 
And yet it ought to be the day of rejoicing to all. 
Mirth has its holiday that makes life sweeter and 
links families closer. 
brings heaven nearer and makes God dearer. 


Work for souls, and work with souls, are different 
phases of work for Christ ; and both phases of work 
are important in his sight, and are well pleasing to 
him. ‘‘The two pleasantest things in the world,” 
writes a loving servant of the one Master, “are 
bringing another life to Jesus, and obtaining for 
Jesus a larger place in a life already brought to him. 
There is not only joy in the presence of the angels of 
God when sinful men come to him ; there is joy also 
in the hearts of those friends of God whom God has 
allowed to help the sinful men to come. And there 
is joy too in feeding his lambs and his sheep.” When 


Sorrow has its holy-day that } 





God.” He who loves at all should love always. His 
life should be love. He ought never to hate unless 
he can hate in love. He ought never to differ with 
others unless he can differ with them in love. He 
ought never to be in any attitude toward friend or 
enemy that is not an attitude of love. We qa 
stand complete in God only as “his love is ph 
fected in us.” 





THE NEW YEAR. 


The human heart craves for the new. Many of us 
spend more time over the newspaper than over all the 
other forms of literature. We are all by instinct on 
the alert forsome great change, which shall give a 
deeper and more genuine interest to life, and will 
make it more satisfying to us. In our Lest moods, 
the dawn of each new day nourishes hope in us, as 
standing for some larger possibility in life. And, 
above all, the New Year, which marks the point at 
which we begin to reckon another circuit of the earth 
around the sun, appeals to the best in us with a call 
to fresh hope and larger achievement. We must be 
in a wrong state if we cross the threshold of the year 
with no heightened expectations of what the twelve 
new months will bring us. “ Blessed are they that 
expect nothing ” is Satan’s travesty of the Beatitudes. 
Blessed rather are they who cherish the largest hopes, 
if these hopes seek the best things and rest on the 
right basis. 

What new thing do we need this year? We do 
not need a new God. “ With the New Year, no 
Father new,” sings Spitta. The unexplored treasures 
of God’s grace and goodness, his truth and his judg- 
ments, are enough to occupy us for another year, and 
more. Mathematicians speak of a series of curves 
whose properties and relations it would employ the 
whole human race through several centuries to ex- 
plore fully. Yet these are but the uttermost fringe 





Jesus was here on earth, he both preached and taught, 
—proclaimed the gospel to unbelievers, and taught new 


his disciples to preach and to teach, to win sinners to 
his service, and to minister to those who were his. 
He who neglects either branch of a disciple’s mis- 
sion, fails of the highest joy in service for Christ, and 
fails of doing all that Christ would have him do. 


Love is not an attribute of God, but love is the 
very nature of God. “God is love.” Justice, wis- 
dom, goodness, all are in and of God’s love. Love 
and justice never stand over against each other in 
God’s character, or in God’s conduct. God’s justice 
is always dominated by love, and the manifestation 
of justice in God’s deaiings with his creatures is 
always a manifestation in love. God’s love is un- 
changeable, and it shows itself in his attitude toward 
sinners, and even toward sin, as truly as toward those 
persons or things dearest to him. Even what we 
speak of as God’s hatred of evil is all within his 
nature of love. “God is love;” of this we may be 
sure at all times, and wherever in his universe we 
may find ourselves. And as love is in the very na- 
ture of God, so love should be in the very nature of 
every child of God. “Love is of God, and every 





an adjustable instrument. And, like all fine instru- 


one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 


truths to those who already believed. He left it for | 


of that unspeakable mystery which we sum up in the 
name “God.” These are but faint indications of the 
| grand lizies and sweeps of his manifestation of him- 
self in goodness, in intelligence, in beauty, to the hearts 
of his children, The more our hearts.come into vital 
and thoughtful relations with him, the more we see 
to be known, explored, loved, worshiped. The 
philosopher asked the Greek king for another day 
to frame his answer to the question, “ What is God?” 
Then it was another day, and another, and another, 
until at last he confessed that the problem was too 
great for him. The longer he looked, the more he 
saw, and the harder to include it in the bounds of a 
definition. 

But this divine infinitude is infinite fulness, not 
vacuity; infinite light, not vagueness or darkness, 
The coming of a new year marks a new era for the 
growth in knowledge of God. There can be noth- 
ing better to fill up its months and weeks than prog- 
ress in that divine friendship which comes with true 
heart-knowledge of the infinite Friend, and which 
transforms all our relations to our brethren at the 
same time. Here always is room for newness of the 
life of thought and feeling; for here are the spiritual 
resources which incessantly quicken us to a new life 
of both. 

Our New Year need is not the need of a new 





Christ, The final and adequate disclosure of the 
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Father in the Son has lost nothing of its power 
through the lapse of ages. 


? “Now he is dead; he lies far hence, 


In the lone Syrian town,” 


sang the poet who had lost his faith in the good 
news, but ceased not to look back wistfully upon the 
past, when Christ was the resurrection and the life. 
Our believing American poet, whom the past year 
carried up nearer the beatific vision, retorts that 
Christ is 
“No fable old, or mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards or seers, 
No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years; 
“But warm andsweet and tender yet, 
A present help is he; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


Indeed, we have more of him than the first disciples 
had, because with every century the Church has seen 
farther into the heart of her Master, come into truer 
sympathy with his great purposes, and accepted his 
word more heartily as the law of life for herself and 
her members. The spiritual significance of Jesus 
cannot be exhausted, because the world can never 
exhaust the abundance of his influence, or fathom 
completely the meaning of his works and word. 
There is a divine depth and height and breadth and 
length in them which the mind of man can appre- 
hend, but not comprehend. It can lay hold, and un- 
ceasingly enlarge its grasp, and yet never take it all 
in, And that year is wasted in which we have not 
come to a new knowledge of the head of every man, 
the light of the world, the giver and sustainer of 
spiritual life,—the Saviour of men, The New Year 
should be a beginning in our apprehending him of 
whom we are apprehended, in enlarging that blessed 
knowledge which began with his loving grasp of us, 
and which attains its consummation in everlasting life. 

We do not need a new Bible, although some peo- 
ple think that is a necessity of the times we live in. 
The old book is not outgrown, nor is it going to be. 
The Spirit which speaks out of it uses indeed the 
speech of the authors he inspires and of the ages they 
lived in. But he is the Spirit of all ages, and his 
message is to all. We can deaden our souls by occu- 
pying them only with the letter that killeth, whether 
that be in the shape of dry-as-dust scholarship, which 
deals only with the externals, or narrow methods of 
interpretations which search for rules where God 
would teach us principles. To get beyond the letter 
to the quickening Spirit is the problem of the Bible 
student. Scholarship will help him to that by cast- 
ing light on the temporary as temporary, and saving 
him from wasting his time there. But the greatest 
help is in fellowship with the Spirit which gave the 
Scriptures, and in the writings of men who were 
filled with that Spirit themselves. 

How often have those who got to that level in 
Bible study been forced to say, “The Bible became 
a new book to me!” In this sense let us all seek for 
a new Bible this year. The best and the most ad- 
vanced ean go higher yet. The dwellers in the 
outer court can press into the holy place. There isa 
divine inexhaustibility in the book which authenti- 
cates it as the work of God, and which awaits our 
purpose to enter in and possess the land. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Dictionaries are very well in their place as helps to the 
attainment of a right standard, but they are not to be 
accepted as in themselvesastandard. They area record 
of detached facts and of current opinions; and those de- 
tached facts are sometimes misleading in their isolation, 
and those opinions are sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong. A dictionary may be a good servant, but it is 
always a poor master. A*Kentucky correspondent is 
disturbed over the fact that his dictionary and an edi- 
torial in The Sunday School Times are at variance. He 
says: 

In your editorial on “ Hunger-Bread ” in the issue of Novem- 
ber 26, you use the word “crass,” Webster in his Unabridged 








Dictionary marks it as “ obsolete.” 
you for reviving its use ? 

The use of a‘word in the editorial columns of The 
Sunday School Times is pretty good evidence that that 
word is not entirely “ obsolete,” whatever the diction- 
aries may say about it, In this instance, the latest 
edition of Webster’s International Dictionary gives 
“crass” as a current word, for “coarse,” or “thick,” 
or “dense.” The Century Dictionary gives it place, and 
cites Emerson and Adamson among its modern users, 


What good authority have 








How men will worry over Bible miracles! Seekers of 
one sort fear that the miraculous element will be mini- 
mized, and those of another sort want to show that the 
miracles were not such wonders, after all. A Massachu- 
setts pastor desires light on the record of one of these 
miracles. He says: 

A traveler speaking here recently said that the walls of 
Jericho, in Joshua’s time, were probably of mud, the inference 
seeming to be that it was no great miracle that they should fall. 
I had thought of them as of brick, perhaps stone ; is there any 
definite knowledge as to that? 

Mud brick was the primitive building material in the 
plain of Shinar, and it may have been used in the plains 
of Jericho, The early Babylonians “said one to another, 
Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime [or bitumen] 
had they for mortar” (Gen. 11:3). Bricks of mud are 
to be found to-day that have stood unimpaired for forty 
centuries, And, as a matter of fact, a wall of mud brick 
would be less likely to crumble and tumble than walls of 
granite. Armies have besieged earthworks vainly, where 
stone walls would have yielded more quickly. The re- 
corded miracle was none the less a miracle if the walls 
of Jericho were of mud and mortar. The report of the 
spies sent into Canaan by Moses was, that the Amorite 
cities were “‘great and fenced up to heaven;” and we 
know that those cities stood long sieges ffom the Egyp- 
tians and the Assyrians; and recent researches have shown 
that the walls of Lachish, one of the strongest of those 
cities, were of unburnt brick (of mud or clay), twenty- 
eight feet and eight inches thick, and of corresponding 
height. Such walls could not be shaken down by simple 
shouting. 





WHERE AM I GOING? 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


This was the trembling ery of a soul 

As Death came up to take it: 

And—near or not to the unknown goal— 

Through every bosom from pole to pole, 

Silent or moaning, these words must roll, 

And with strength of their torrent shake it. 

But human it is to question so: 

No mortal can help that Whither ? 

Whose answer still he must die to know :— 

Yet, whether we find it fast or slow, 

It matters not if with God we go: 

If we live with who brought us hither, 
New York City. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT AND CONTEM- 
PORARY THOUGHT. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE H, SCHODDE, PH.D. 


While the eternal verities of the Scriptures are of God 
and from God, imparted to man and for man through 
the revelation of the Spirit, yet, as St. Paul says (2 Cor. 
4:7), we have this treasure in earthen vessels. It is for 
this reason that the application to biblical research of 
the historical method, so characteristic of the scientific 
investigations of the day, has been so fruitful of excel- 
lent results. Without in the least endangering the per- 
manent and eternal elements in the Word, but rather 
thereby bringing this element out into bolder relief, the 
placing of the sacred writings in their true historical 
background, as far as this can be reconstructed with the 
best critical helps, shows that in the contemporary 
thought of the New Testament there is no source from 
which the fundamentals of the Christian system can be 
drawn. The incarnation, the divinity of the Messiah, 
the Trinity, the plan of salvation, and, in fact, whatever is 
distinctive in the teachings of Christianity, can find their 
explanation only in the fact that they in themselves and 
the knowledge of them by man are the work of God. 

But in contrast with the substance of Scriptures, their 
form, manner, and method are certainly made clearer 
by emphasizing the human conditions under which the 
eternal truths assumed historic shape, and became part 





and portion of the history of lost and redeemed mankind. 





lishment of God’s kingdom upon earth, which is the one 
and sole object of all his dealings with mankind since 
the fall, was a historical process which grew from germs 
to full fruits; and that the sacred Scriptures, as the offi- 
cial records of this process, indicate the stages and steps 
of this development. There is, then, not merely a 
revelation, but also the history of a revelation. Both 
the revelation of fact and of deed, as exhibited in God’s 
providential and educational guidance of his people to 
that hour and day when the fulness of time had arrived 
and the promises and predictions of the old covenant had 
become the realities of the new, as also the revelation in 
word, as penned by the sacred seers and scribes, are in 
form determined by the character of the people selected 
for this high historic mission. The divine truth is poured 
into mental and spiritual molds natural for their bearers 
and transmittors. The covenant idea, which is funda- 
mentally characteristic of the biblical religious system, 
is Semitic in type and kind. Had God selected an Indo- 
European people for the ré/e which he assigned to Israel, 
the probabilities are that the form and shape which his 
kingdom would have assumed, would have been one more 
in harmony with Indo-European ideas and ideals. In 
the same way, the sacred writings are indeed adapted to 
the needs and wants of all mankind; yet both the Old 
and the New Testament are characteristically Hebrew 
literature, just as the whole Bible is in a certain sense 
an Oriental book. 

The New Testament particularly illustrates these prin- 
ciples and facts in many of its details of thought and 
expression. The books penned by the evangelists and 
apostles were written primarily for the readers of their 
own day, as is clear as day from the fact that they first 
of all consider the questions and perplexities of the con- 
gregations of those times, and are not treatises of abstract 
principles without local or time colorings... As a result, 
the writers used the language of their day to convey 
their thoughts, and in the perspective of the intellectual 
and mental world of the age these writings have their 
correct historical setting and can be best understood. It 
is true that in the New Testament Christ and his disci- 
ples appeal directly to the Old Testament against the 
aberrations of the official theology as developed in the 
inter-Testament period; but it is equally true that in 
the proclamation of the gospel, which went far beyond 
and above the Old Testament covenant, the mediums 
for the expression of this plus could be found only in 
utilizing the language and thought of the day. While 
it is beyond dispute that the principles of the new cove- 
nant have their roots in the old, it is equally certain that 
the methods and manners in which the full development 
of divine truth, as exhibited in the New Testament, was 
given utterance, were drawn from the intellectual world 
of that age. In this way it becomes apparent why the 
Apocalypses, the Apocrypha, and other inter-Testament 
writings, are no longer regarded in the light of curiosi- 
ties of literature, but as valuable aid in understanding 
the intellectual atmosphere which the New Testament 
generation breathed, and in which they lived and had their 
being, and which in turn exerted a formative influence on 
the message which the holy men brought who were indeed 
driven by the Holy Ghost, but nevertheless wrote to be 
understood by their contemporaries and generation. 

Examples to illustrate the point in question abound. 
Among the technical terms of the New Testament, and 
peculiar to it, is the word “ Logos,” as used in the Pre- 
lude of St. John’s Gospel. The eternal pre-existence of 
the second person in the Trinity here proclaimed repre- 
sents such vast strides beyond the predictions of the Old 
Testament, even as given in Micah 5: 1-5, Isaiah 4: 2, 
Daniel 7 : 13, that it would have been impossible fur a 
New Testament reader to have understood the term in its 
full bearings merely on the basis of the Old Testament. 
Nor would Philo’s philosophy help him, Modern re- 
search has made it quite plain that an internal connec- 
tion or relationship between the Logos of Philo and the 
Logos of the Fourth Gospel is absolutely impossible. A 
glance at the literature of the day, however, reveals the 
fact that the idea of the pre-existence of persons and 
things of importance in the kingdom of God was current 
in the religious thought of the generation. St. John 
used for his purpose an expression and idea in the lan- 
guage of the day which furnished him a sufficient sub- 
stratum upon which to build his new truth and make 
his thoughts intelligent to his readers. He acted here 
on the principle according to which the other New Tes- 
tament writers gave the common Greek dialect of the 
day a new world of meaning, and poured new gold into 
old molds and forms of thought. The whole idea of pre- 
existence was based upon Daniel 7: 13. In the second 





It is becoming more evident, every day, that the estab- 
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conception of a Messiah written by other than inspired 
pen. Here pre-existence is predicated of him, In Enoch 
48 : 3 we read: “ And before the sun and the signs were 
created, before the stars of heaven were made, his name 
was called before the Lord of the Spirits.” Again, in 
Enoch 48: 6: “For this purpose he was hidden before 
him [God] before the world was created, and he will be 
before him to eternity” (comp. also Enoch 48 : 7; 62: 
6, 7; 52:9). Similar ideas are found elsewhere. In 
4 Ezra 12: 81 and 13: 52 the Messiah is pre-existent 
(comp. 14:9). In the Assumption of Moses (1: 4) Moses 
speaks of himself as existing at the time when the world 
was created. In the Apocalypse of Baruch, Jerusalem is 
described as a city which existed in the days of Adam. 
The Book of Jubilees also furnishes illustrations of the 
fact that such ideas were current at the time. 

Another instructive expression peculiar to the New 
Testament is ‘kingdom of God.” For a long time it 
was not possible to find in contemporary literature 
parallels to the New Testament use of this technical 
term, the writers of the day making it equivalent to 
“obedience to God.” Recently, however, several pas- 
sages have been found by Levy in the Jewish literature 
of the period, from which it appears that the New Testa- 
ment use of “kingdom of God” was then well under- 
stood, as also its use of the synonymous expression, 
“kingdom of heaven.” 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 





A LETTER. 
BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


Lord, why need I write to thee ?— 

All my motions thou canst see, 

Feel my sorrows and my cares, 

Hear my thoughts, my hopes, my prayers; 
Yet I long to tell thee all, 

How I strive and how I fall; 

Like a child I run to thee,— 

Saviour, Father, comfort me, 


Boston, Mass, 





EDUCATION BY CONTACT. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY, 


That the mere hearing and explaining of prescribed 
lessons, and the maintenance of good discipline, do not 
constitute the sum of a teacher's duty, but that, on the 
contrary, in the case of the teacher, hardly less than in 
that of the preacher, the personal factor must be taken 
into account, may be justly considered one of the most 
important truths evolved in the realm of gducation dur- 
ing the present century. 

In Arnold of Rugby, Thring of Uppingham, Gunn of 
the “Gunnery,” and those who share their spirit and 
emulate their achievements, we have the representatives 
of this new order of things, the general acceptance of 
which, let us hope, is only a question of time, making 
due allowance for human inertia and frailty. 

The conception of their work cherished by such teach- 
ers goes far beyond the development of the intellectual 
faculties of their pupils, and the storing of their minds 
with knowledge which will be of service to them in after 
life. Their concern for the moral development of those 
committed to their charge was not less deep than for the 
intellectual; and so they took the utmost pains that 
their own influence should always make for righteous- 
ness, and that the very atmosphere they breathed should 
be hostile to all forms of guile, impurity, and mean self- 
seeking. They sought, so far as possible, to antedate the 
bliss which apparently was poor George Eliot’s only con- 
ception of immortality when she wrote: 

“Oh! may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self.” 
They believed it not impfacticable that at least a fore- 
taste of this glorious experience might be enjoyed on 
the hither side of the veil, and that they were disap- 
pointed in their faith no one familiar with their life and 
work can for a moment imagine. 

Now, what was the secret of the marvelous success 
these teachers had in molding men, using that terse 
tense word in its very brightest and broadest sense, out 
of the boys brought tothem? Simply this: That super- 
added to the instruction by book and rule and regula- 
tion there was an education by contact which meant 
more than all the rest. As powerful magnets will im- 
part some of their mysterious principle to bits of iron 
placed beside them, so these men seemed able to infuse 


a portion of their noble spirits into their pupils, and to 
elevate their lives. 

Now, this matter of education by contact is one that 
concerns not only those whose business in life it is to 
teach, but every person in the community, and especially 
the fathers and mothers of the growing generation. 
Joseph Cook has well said that “he who comes home at 
night to a circle that know him well, and watch his daily 
course, has a kind of daily appearance to make before a 
moral tribunal. The bliss of home affections is a shield 
from vice, not only because it is bliss, but because it 
makes any conduct that needs concealment from the 
moral tribunal of the most intimate circle as painful as 
the bliss of ingenuousness and trust is great.” 

This statement goes right to the root of the matter in 
its author’s wonted way, and it would be well for many 
parents, and for the children committed-to their care, if 
they bore the weighty principle it enunciates more clearly 
in view. Granted the necessary means, it is an easy 
matter to make satisfactory provision for the instruction 
of one’s boys and girls. From the kindergarten up to 
the university facilities abound, But none of them can 
relieve the parents of their responsibility for that educa- 
tion which others cannot impart so well as they, if only 
they be faithful to their privilege, and for the lack of 
which the most marvelous advance in educational appli- 
ances cannot possibly compensate, 

How strange it seems to see, as one often does, an 
intense solicitude for the most favorable conditions for 
intellectual improvement existing side by side with com- 
parative indifference as to the conditions for moral and 
spiritual development! Yet it is surely not too much to 
assert that the influence of education by contact is more 
effective and enduring than that of education by books. 
Referring to the remarkable effect of Emerson’s per- 
sonality upon those who knew him well, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote that “to share the inmost consciousness 


which so as to fit it for our present purpose is so ob- 


own conscience. 


one case than in the other. 


clination. 
cused from doing it, whereupon, losing my temper, 


if he did not instantly obey me. 
as plainly as his lips could have done, ‘I know that you 


shown me that you are right in so compelling me;’ 
then, without another word, he did my bidding. 


have been very different.” 


for attention. It is not only in the home and the school 
that the process of education by contact is going on. 
Out in the wild whirlpool of the world, which seems 
ever growing more inclusive and bewildering in its 
circling sweep, we are all receiving and imparting edu- 
cation by contact. And oh, good people, how much 
better and brighter a world it would We, if only our ideal 
of this contact were such as that held by James Berry 
Bensel, whose sweet singing was co untimely silenced !— 
“T am too weak to stand 
On pinnacles of fame; I find 
It fills my need if this my hand 
Can touch one heart, and make it kind.” 


Herein lies the opportunity of those to whom nature 
has denied the greatly coveted gifts whereby one is en- 
abled to gain a place of commanding influence, and 





leave an echoing name behind. They may not stir sen- 


of a noble thinker,—to scan one’s self in the whole light 
of a pure and radiant soul,—this is indeed the highest 
form of teaching and discipline,” the paraphrasing of 


viously easy that it may be safely left to each reader’s 


Those precious little beings, with natures as suscept- 
ible of impressions as the well-kneaded clay on the pot- 
ter’s wheel,—how little we older folk reck of the lessons 
we are teaching them day after day, of the education 
that they are receiving from their continual contact with 
us! How many think of “putting their best foot for- 
ward ”’ for the children’s benefit, no matter how scrupu- 
lous they may be about doing it for the benefit of com- 
parative strangers? And yet, if the importance of an 
act is to be estimated by its issue, surely a high degree 
of self-respecting courtesy is even more essential in the 


“‘T shall never forget,” was the testimony of a parent, 
“the lesson my little boy taught me the other day. I 
was feeling nervous and over-wrought, and in an im- 
patient tone, that was not usual with me, I ordered him 
to do something that was not at all according to his in- 
He respectfully enough pleaded to be ex- 


instead of reasoning with him, I threatened to slap him 
For one moment he 
stood looking up into my face, his big brown eyes saying 


can make me do this, and so I obey; but you have not 
I felt 
strangely humiliated ; for if I read my boy’s thoughts 
aright, he fully realized that in this case might was right, 


and that, if he had been as big as I, my method would 


But there is another phase of the subject that appeals 


ates to applause, nor win the laurels of*the warrior or 
the poet, but they may earn an immortality of influence. 
A case in point comes from one of our Canadian cities, 
He was simply a soldier in the ranks of a British regi- 
ment, and, having bought his discharge, he found civil 
employment as foreman on a wharf where many men 
were at work, So marked was his success as a teacher 
in the Sunday-school of one of the leading churches, 
that he was pressed to assume the superintendency, He 
assented reluctantly, but the quarter of a century during 
which he filled the position gloriously refuted his own 
misgivings. Not by wealth of learning, not by brisk 
business ability, not by superior social status, but by 
sheer winsomeness of Christian character, by a mag- 
netic charm that the most unresponsive could not resist, 
he made his long tenure of office unique in the history 
of that school; and it will be many years before the 
memory of him and his work passes away. 
It is when to splendid intellectual endowments there 
is added that indescribable grace of manner which ren- 
ders it a liberal education to enjoy the possessor’s ac- 
quaintance, that we seem to find humanity at its apex. 
Who can read Lowell’s glowing tribute to Agassiz without 
being moved to thank God that such men are possilfle, 
apd not mere figments of the imagination ?— 
“He wasso human! Neither strong nor weak, 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 

But sate an eqilal guest at every board. 

No beggar ever felt him condescend, 

No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 

At manhood’s simple level, and where’er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend.” 
Verily, that was education by contact carried well- 
nigh to perfection, and, although it may be given to few 
of us to be his peers in scientific attainment, yet all may 
have a portion of that spirit which made Agassiz no less 
attractive and admirable as a man than he was supreme 
as a scientist. 

Montreal, Canada. 





HOW “JACK” WAS WON. 


A True NaRRatTIve.! 


BY FLORENCE I, W. BURNHAM, 


The new church was finished, and it was Christmas 
week, and busy fingers were twining long wreaths, to 
make it beautiful. The song of the angels in sparkling 
letters gleamed above the Gothic arch, while beneath 
was one golden star. Great branches of pine, hemlock, 
and laurel, with scarlet alder berries, around the win- 
dows; the chancel-rail, desk, and pulpit wreathed with 
running pine and bittersweet; and in front the font in 
moss and snowy immortelles. 

Back in a pew near the great door I sat, watching the 
young men hanging the long wreaths which were to 
make the church one arch of green, and around me were 
gathered many little helpers, breaking up and “ bunch- 
ing” the laurel, pine, and hemlock for me, as I tied the 
last, long, heavy wreath. Suddenly into the gleeful 
laughter and merry chatter broke a wail of discord: 
“Please, Miss W——e, won’t you come and make Jack 
Campbell behave himself? He just pulls our hair, 
breaks and hides the strings, and is throwing the nice 
greens into all the seats over into that other corner; and 
the carpet will be awful dirty! We wish you would 
make him go out of the church,—the horrid boy, He 
says it is ‘only a gospel barn, any way.’” 

I laid my long wreath carefully along on the backs of 
the pews, and walked over to the other side of the church 
to settle Jack, He was a tall, awkward, slovenly look- 
ing boy of seventeen. As he saw me, he pulled off his 
cap, and the big blue eyes under the broad forehead just 
sparkled with mischief. He was the terror of the neigh- 
borhood, a trial to his widowed mother, and a thorn in 
the flesh to all his relations. I was almost afraid of 
{him myself, and yet I laughed at the pranks that the 
good souls of the entire neighborhood rolled up their 
eyes at in horrified amazement. As I stopped in front 
of him, he began breaking up the branches of hemlock 
into small bits, for convenience in tying. 

“O Mr. Campbell!” I began. “ How nice those little 
branches are! Won’t you please come over, and help me 
finish my wreath? It is the last one, and we ought to 
hang them all to-night; and you bunch so beautifully.” 

Jack followed me across the church to my corner, sat 


{' Nore.—An article in The Sunday School Times of July 16, 1892, 
entitled “* Young Men Will Stay in the Sunday-School!”’ has brought 
Mrs. Burnham very many inquiries for further information. She 
accordingly writes this account of the first forming of a class which, 
in the past twelve years, hascontained over one hundred young men, 
a large proportion of whom are going on with the work begun in the 
corner, a8 described in this article.—Tux Eprtor.} 
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down, and worked like a gentleman. He had tormented 
every one but myself for a week. The wreath was fin- 
ished. Then I made up my mind that Jack must be 
kept out of mischief. 

“Wait a minute, if you please, Mr. Bacon. Mr. 
Oampbell and I have just finished this last long wreath, 
ahd he has the loop on his finger now, and I want he 
should take it up the ladder, and hang it inits place. If 
he comes to Sunday-school next Sunday, he will most 
likely sit right under it, That corner, seems to me, will 
be a good place for a young men’s class,” 

The look on Jack’s face was peculiar, to say the least, 
He had not been to church or Sunday-school for years. 
On Sundays he went bird’s-nesting, fishing, roaming 
about the woods, or stayed at home and teased and wor- 
ried his mother and little sisters. 
| “Say, Miss W——, are you coming over here to teach 
aclass of boys? ’Cause, if you be, I’ll make a whole lot 
of fellers come.” 

“ Of course I’ll come, Mr. Campbell, if you will come 
and help me keep them in order. I cannot do it alone, 
you know. And then you will be such a help in sing- 
ing. I heard you sing ‘Nicodemus’ the other night. 
Will you come?” 

And Jack promised that he would be on hand when the 
bell rang, and he would have some other boys there also. 
* But supposing they will not come,—what then?” 

“If I tell them to come, they’d better not dare to stay 
away. If they do, I’ll lick every one of them, And 
they all know I can do it just as easy as wink.” 

Saturday night was Christmas Eve, and the new church 
was to be dedicated. In the corner, under the wreath he 
had hung, sat Jack. Rector and priests in theit white 
robes came slowly up the aisle. From the organ-loft 
sweet girlish voices sang a joyful hymn, and then a 
kneeling people under wreath and star, cross and anchor, 
as the solemn words of prayer rose through the silence. 
Jack squirmed and fidgeted, drummed with his fingers 
on a prayer-book, scraped his boots, made faces, held 
his hat in his hand, and looked toward the nearegg door, 
but he could not muster up courage to go away. Again 
the music rolled away through the green arches, and 
Jack listened and kept quiet all through the sermon ; 
and when the white-haired rector of old St. Paul’s said, 
at the close,“ When Christmas Eves have all passed 
away, together may we keep our Christmas in the skies,” 
Jack looked downward and was still. He had heard 
every word of that sermon. 

Christmas was bright and sunny; the soft, feathery 
show lay on roofs and trees,—one of God’s white morn- 
ings. I sat under Jack’s wreath, wondering if those 
rough boys, his cronies, would come to Sunday-school, 
and what I should do with them if they did. The young 
minister, straight from the theological seminary, came 
down to tell me that he admired my courage,—didn’t I 
think I was too young? And he was so afraid that they 
would be exceedingly troublesome, and rather a dis- 
cordant element in our school. 

I listened, and said I knew they would do the best 
they could,—but I did wish in my heart that they would 
some day get him out and snowball*him. 

In they came at the last stroke of the bell,—nine 
rough, clumsy, rather shabby-looking boys, in age from 
fifteen to twenty, Jack coming in last with the words, 
“T’ve brought ’em, Miss W——-, and if they cut up I'll 
thrash ’em.” 

The novelty of their position, the new church with its 
greenness and beauty, kept them quiet through the short 
opening exercises ; then when it was time for the lesson 
I said, “ If this weather lasts, can we not have a sleigh- 
ride, young gentlemen?” 

They were astonished ; they had come there to please 
Jack, expecting to be preached at and talked to about 
their sins and wickedness, and here the Sunday-school 
teacher, with not even a Bible in sight, was talking to 


them about a sleigh-ride. Jack found voice, “ What } 


sort of a sleigh-ride? ” 

Protiptly I answered, “A moonlight one.” They 
were interested in who would go. I proposed to take 
all that an omnibus would hold of poor little children 
who never have good times, and some of their sisters or 
cousins to help me look after the little girls. It was 
éasy to drift from the idea of giving a sleigh-ride to the 
little ones, after they had appointed a committee to 
attend to all the arrangements, to the meaning of Christ- 
mas, with its joy of gifts and giving. 

They had not the slightest idea that they were having 
a Sunday-school lesson with the old, old story woven in. 
I learned years after that they carried a great deal away 
with them that first Christmas in the new church. 

I had one idea, I think, all that winter,—to give them 








something to do as a Class, to keep them together and 
interested in each other; and I was very careful not to 
be left out of any of their good times. The sleigh-ride 
was @ success; and then one tall lad told me, witha 
bright smile, that he should be twenty-one next Wednes- 
day, and I found that his home people were willing, and 
we all went to the little home, and gave him a surprise- 
party and a big illustrated book of travels. That boy is 
a Christian merchant in China to-day. 

Every birthday gave us a merry-making, and when 
mine came I invited them, with each a girl friend, to a 
nice little supper, and they all came with well-brushed 
clothes, polished boots, clean linen, and conducted them- 
selves like gentlemen; and they left me a nice photo- 
graph of the whole class taken in front of the church, 
with our minister on'the steps. 

Teacher in the Sunday-school, you who have been dis- 
couraged and ready to give up trying to do anything with 
your class of rude boys on whom you seem to make no 
impression, do you not know how I prized that picture? 

The class grew, and year by year old members went 
away and new ones came, but not one has gone backward. 

Thete is a big, jolly, prosperous farmer in the far West 
who each year, as near to Christmas as moonlight and 
snow come together, harnesses his team horses, and 
gives the children of the town a sleigh-ride. Away in 
Australia is an American merchant who gives them a 
moonlight sail on blue ocean waters, with big brothers 
and sisters to care for them. Another each year, at the 
Christmas season, takes all the children of the orphafi 
asylum, and gives them candy enough to make them 
sick at the end of a Saturday-afternoon ride. 

Those boys are all gray-haired men now; two of them 
died in the war; one of them sails back and forth across 
the ocean under the German flag. I shall, I knoy, find 
them all safe at home some white, clear Christmas morn- 
ing. And Jack—what of him?—a grand and godlike 
missionary in far-off India to-day. His wonderful power 
and influence over the other boys was one of God’s gifts 
which he learned to value and use aright; and he says 
that the turning-point in his life was when I called him 
“ Mr. Campbell.” 


Springfield, Mass. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO A TEACHER. 
BY JULIA M. TERHUNE. 


You probably did not know, my dear friend, that, be- 
ing so near to you last Sunday, I could not avoid hear- 
ing your work with your class. The story you read to 
them was very interesting, and held their attention 
closely, Isaw. The talk which followed, of all that you 
and they had done during vacation, was also interesting ; 
but forgive me if I tell you plainly that your use—or 
misuse—of that sacred hour filled me with amazement. 

There is a little bit from God’s Word which seems ex- 
actly to express the attitude of teacher and class in the 
Sunday-school: “‘ Now therefore we are all here present 
before God, to hear all things that are commanded thee 
of God.” I thought maybe you had never read this 
verse, or noticed the two little words “ all here” when I 
heard you say: “Some away to-day again? This is the 
most irregular class I ever saw! Well, if they do not 
care to come, they can stay away. I cannot be running 
after them all the time.” Jesus, in his parable of the 
lost sheep, seemed to teach that we should pay special 
attention to those who are careless and irregular. He 
seemed to make this very fact a reason why the shep- 
herd should leave the “ninety and nine” with some one 
else, while he braved suffering and danger to bring back 
the wanderer, as though too precious to be trusted to any 
less anxious and loving. The greater the danger, the 
nearer to the Shepherd’s heart. The more we are like 
him, the more earnestly shall we seek those who are 
careless. 

But another part of that same verse came to me as I 
heard your story and conversation: “We are here to 
hear all things that are commanded thee of God.” Did 
you stop to think whether what you said was “ com- 
manded you of God”? I know something of your class, 
For one, a mother is praying continually that her dear 
child may early choose the Saviour whom she so loves. 
Lately her heart has been very tender; she has been 
almost resolved to be a Christian. Did any word of 
yours last Sunday help her? Have you ever tried to 
bring her to Christ? You have a great influence over 
her; her mother told me how much she loves and ad- 
mires you. Two others of your scholars come from 
homes wheré wealth and fashion reign supreme, and 
where religion is but a form. Were your words so ten- 


der and earnest that those children felt the glow of your 


piety, and realized that, whatever the religion of others 
might be, yours was siticere and deep and real? 

Another came from a home of povérty and vice. Her 
whole heart is sick of the sights and sounds which make 
her daily life through the week. Her soul is so empty 
and so hungry! She so longs for something better! 
Jesus, with his love, would fill all her desires. If she 
but knew him, how gladly would she follow him! And 
how she would work to bring those in her home toa 
higher life! You are her ideal of all that is good and 
beautiful. You could make her what you chose. She 
would do anything you asked. But you have never 
said, “Come with me to Jesus,” She went away last 
Sunday, as usual, unsatisfied, discontented, dnd un- 
happy; for your story and vacation reminiscences, 
though interesting, did not fill that hungry heart, and 
you had not one word “from God” to her. é 

I think the whole trouble with you is, that you have never 
realized another little phrase in the verse I have quoted, 
—“ present before God.” Perhaps you have never thought 
that God himself formed part of your audience. I can 
imagine that you would be reluctant to teach before your 
pastor, superintendent, or even a fellow-teacher. Strange 
that you never gave that “silent Presetice” a thought! 
If you had, you would have felt that he himself had 
called you to this work, that he chose your class for you, 
—those irregular, troublesome ones as well as those who 
are pleasant and lovely. And you would have known 
that for just such Christ died; and your heart would 
have yearned over them as did the heart of Christ, and 
nothing would be a burden to you if only you might win 
them for him. Be sure, if you had such love for them, 
such interest in their welfare, you would not have an 
opportunity to complain of “irregularity;” nothing 
would keep them away. Then, if you had remem- 
bered that you were to be “ present before God,” whata 
lesson you would have taught! 

In the sacredness of the hour and the opportunity, 
that story, and even the pleasant happenings of your 
vacation, would have faded from your memory. Your 
soul would have been filled with the truths of God’s word 
“commanded thee of God.” ‘You would have felt your- 
self carrying a message from a loving Father to those 
wandering children, All the week before you would 
have pondered over it; you would have tarried with it 
at the merey-seat until the full sweetness of its hidden 
meaning had penetrated into your heart of hearts, and 
gained such possession of you that in the class it would 
have flamed out in everything you said, and would have 
surely kindled a spark in those empty, longing, hunger- 
ing souls. What an opportunity you lost! What if it 
should be your last? ‘ 

Dear friend, let God’s spirit speak to you through this 
passage from his word. Realize your responsibility to 
God. Do not say, “I will give up my class; ” shirking will 
not release you from the responsibility. But solemnly, 
prayerfully, resolve that with God’s help you will make 
yourself what he intended you to be, a faithful, earnest, 
conscientious teacher, and be sure you will succeed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





F NOT A KINDERGARTEN. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 


There are several objections to the use of kindergarten 
material with the International ‘lessons. If the end it 
view is to illustrate some truth in the lesson story, a good 
picture or a blackboard, or some memento from the land 
in which the scene is laid, answers the purpose much bet- 
ter than an illustration with the kindergarten gifts. 

Freebel intended his material to be crude, that it 
might receive the impress of the child; and it is not 
according to his plan that it is ever used in object-les- 
sons, Frabel’s order of work is first to awaken instinc- 
tive activity in the child, next his conscious activity, 
and in the end to accomplish his creative activity. 

In the construction of the International lessons, memo- 
rizing holds a larger place, with most teachers, than mak- 
ing or creating. In order that all the golden texts and 
other important verses shall be learned at the end of the 
quarter, the time cannot well be spared for dictation 
lessons with the kindergarten gifts. It is essential in 
kindergarten instruction that the child shall not receive 
more than he’can give forth again. It is impossible to 
use the kindergarten material under these conditions and 
in proper sequence, and to find time in the same lesson 
hour to train the child in memorizing the verses so that 
his course of lessons shall follow in line with those of the 
higher classes. 

It takes a great deal of time and ingenuity to re- 





artange the [aternational lessons for the use of kinder- 
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garten material; and the result is hardly satisfactory, 
because the plan of instruction in the International les- 
sons presupposes that the first principles of education 
are already acquired. 

With kindergarten material we expect to begin at the 
beginning, reaching spiritual development through the 
training of the child’s physical nature. 

It has a bewildering effect on teacher and pupil to 
clutter a primary lesson with kindergarten gifts and 
occupations, and to mix two or three kinds of instruction 
in the same lesson. 

When simplicity is sacrificed for a quantity of para- 
phernalia, the lesson truths are so scattered that the 
little minds cannot gather up the fragments. 

Grace Call Kempton tells us to do the essentials sim- 
ply; faithfully, and then let the dear children reverently 
alone. 

Northampton, Mass. 





THE NAME. 
BY H, 8, KELLER. 


Upon the oak he carved his name, 
And years passed by ; 
The rain, the frost, the sleet, they came— 
The graven letters fond and true, 
Erased by nature dimly grew 
And vanished from the eye. 


Upon the mountain’s topmost peak 
His name was laid ; 

The lightning and the thunders speak, 

And what was once is gone because 

Grand Nature has her mighty laws— 
And God must be obeyed. 


Unto the hearts of men he spake 
And broke the spell ; 
His words the bonden sleep awake— 
Outlasting oak or graven stone, 
Outlasting all, time brings its own, 
' And says that all is well. 
Uiica, N. Y. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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AN AFTER-CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY ALYN YATES KEITH. 








Two small country cousins took a long journey, to 
visit four small city cousins, It was the week after 
Christmas. They ate their breakfast by candle-light, 
which was not an unusual thing, and rode five miles— 
which was a very unusual thing—before the sun had so 
much as sent a few sparkling rays of light in advance of 
his looking over the hill behind the farm-house. 

They waited a long time at the wayside station, because 
their father had to take the horse back to a shed, out of 
sight of the train, where he could be fastened securely. 
Old Skip was a slow and solemn horse, who refused to 
trot on ordinary occasions, but as he had twice run away 
from the train, his name began to seem suitable, even in 
his old age; and the neighbors who now and then bor- 
rowed him carefully avoided “train time.” 

It was the children’s very first journey alone; and 
when their father shook hands with them in the car, and 
left them with only the lunch-basket for company, the 
thought of a whole day’s journey brought homesick tears 
to Jenny’s brown eyes, while it made Dick’s blue ones 
sparkle with anticipation. He would have given his 
dinner, indeed, for the privilege of riding in the cab and 
inspecting the engine, and asking all the questions that 
were rioting in his uneasy head; but every face in the 
car was strange to him, and it required more courage 
than Dick had to open conversation with strange men. 

So he flattened his freckled nose against the window- 
pane, after asking Jenny if she didn’t like better the 
seat next the aisle, where she could look across the car 
when trains rushed by, and upset the luncheon-basket 
dodging when the upward-bound engine confused all his 
senses as it roared past his coveted window. 

It was almost dark when the train stopped at the city 
station, and Uncle John appeared, to conduct the bewil- 
dered children through the crowding, pushing mass of 
people to a carriage,—a real city carriage, with a driver. 
They sat uneasily on the cushioned seat til) their small 
trunk was found,—as it was, to Jenny’s great relief; and 
then the rumble and roar of wheels and horses’s hoofs 
stopped their thoughts as well as their tongues, though 
Jenny wasn’t sure but she ought to pay the driver, and 
wondered if it would leave money enough to get home 
with. 


“| never disturbed him. 


but he had to shout, and it seemed so disrespectful to 

shout back, that they were greatly relieved to stop at 

last before some high, stone steps, and see at the open 

door of the brightly lighted hall the four cousins 

who had spent such a jolly two weeks with them a 

summer ago. 

Johnny and Susy, Esther and little Mary, caught at 

them, and took the bag and basket, and pulled them in, 

and the girls kissed Jenny. Aunt Clara, in a blue 
gown, was just behind them, in a room so light and 
warm and glistening that it looked like fairyland to the 
tired little travelers. The four cousins raced upstairs 
with them, and helped them off with their “ things,” and 
turned on the water in the bow], and showed them how 
to shut it off, and gave them towels too good for use, and 
dusted them with pretty whisk-brooms, and then rushed 
downstairs with them, where Aunt Clara and Grand- 
mama Blake sat by a little blazing fire in a tiny grate, in 
the dining-room at the end of the hall, and a maid in a 
pretty white cap brought in the hot, delicious supper. 
Jenny thought how they were straining the milk just 
now in the milk-room at home, and how Frisky the kit- 
ten would miss her game with Dick’s ball after her 
saucer of new milk was all lapped up; and it madéa 
hard lump in the little girl’s throat, so that she could 
not eat all she wanted to. She knew just how the long 
clock in the kitchen corner would tick-tack when her 
mother sat down to her knitting, after the tea things 
were washed, and her father went out to see to the stock, 
with old Bose at his heels. 

Next day, the six cousins, with Nora the nurse, who 
did not take off her apron when she went out, took a 
long walk through endless streets of toy-shops and won- 
ders upon wonders. They saw other nurses with chil- 
dren, and then Jenny was glad that she had not re- 
minded Nora of her mistake about the apron. 

Dick and Jenny came back to luncheon quite dazed, 
and Jenny a little unhappy, with her head full of things 
she could not comprehend. It seemed such an awful 
waste of money for people to buy such things as she saw. 
As for Dick, he enjoyed all he saw, and troubled his 
head about nothing. What other people did or had 


After luncheon, in the sunny nursery, he mounted 
Johnny’s high Christmas rocking-horse with spirit and 
decision, as if it were an every-day affair, trundled ex- 
press-carts and fire-engines, set up and knocked down 
ten-pins, and drilled regiments of tin soldiers with as 
much delight and carefulness as if they had been his 
very own. But Jenny handled Susy’s French doll gin- 
gerly, and felt that she was just beginning to understand 
the Bible story of the Queen of Sheba, who also made a 
momentous visit. 

The little ones had their own treasures,—balls, squeak- 
ing animals, baby-cradles, and building-blocks,—some of 
which, Aunt Clara said afterward, she must put away 
for awhile, because the children had so many gifts from 
their many uncles and aunts that they would think more 
of them if they could play with only a few at a time,— 
which amazed Jenny. She was sure that no number of 
pretty toys could ever make her think less of any one of 
them. So, while Dick played with everything that was 
set before him, and had a grand time, Jenny pined for 
home, and was never wholly happy. Indeed, sometimes 
she was wholly miserable. 

One evening, when the others had gone down stairs, 
she lingered, and finally got courage to push open 
Grandmama Blake’s door, which was next her own, and 
ask if she might come in. It was not Jenny’s own 
grandmother; for Aunt Clara was her Uncle John’s 
wife, and this was her mother, But Jenny did not know 
what kind of a grandmother it was in the armchair, or 
she would not have stood twisting a bit of her dress in 
her fingers, too much afraid to go nearer. 

“Come in, my dear,” said Mrs. Blake, “ and sit right 
down here by me.” 

There was a little rocking-chair in front of the fire, 
and a hassock at Mrs. Blake’s feet; but Jenny folded 
and unfolded her hands a great many times before she 
could make up her mind tositdown. It was a beautiful 
old face that the fire-light flickered over. The eyes were 
blue as the sky on a clear winter day, and the white hair 
under the soft muslin cap looked like spun silk. There 
were little criss-cross wrinkles all over the face, but not 
a hard one among them all. So Jenny took courage, 

“What is it, dear?” Mrs, Blake asked; and Jenny 
started as if her thoughts had been in sight. Then two 
large tears rolled slowly out of her eyes, stopped, and 
went on again down her cheeks. She was afraid to wipe 
them away. 





Uacle John asked questions about the people at home, 


“ What is it, dear?” she asked again; and Jenny felt 
that she must tell. ny 

“ What is it makes everybody happy at Christmas?” 
she asked; and Mrs, Blake, without looking up,—per- 
haps she had her own reason for it,—said : 

“Love; I thought everybody knew that.” 

Her knitting-needles glistened in the light, and the 
ball of fleecy wool turned over and over in her lap. 

“ But—love doesn’t happen to all people,” Jenny said, 
trembling a little. 

“ Doesn’t it happen to you, dear?” 

“T don’t—know.” Jenny was twisting her dress again. 
“IT don’t ever have such things.” 

“No,” said grandmother, who understood; “hun- 
dreds and thousands of people haven’t any things, But 
all of us can have love, and give it away, too. Will you 
bring me the box that stands on my little table in the 
corner?” 

Jenny thought Mrs. Blake had no answer ready for 
her question. She had herself often put off Dick in some 
such way. But she brought the ebony box, with its key 
tied to the handle by a blue ribbon, and stood with her 
hands behind her while Mrs. Blake unlocked it. The 
first thing she took out was a bunch of colored wi 
braided together in the middle, and again at each end, 
to keep the lengths from tangling. 

There were red and blue and yellow and a few purple 
strings, such as come around druggists’ packages and . 
small dry-goods parcels. 

Mrs. Blake held them in her hand for a moment as if 
they were something remarkable, and then laid them 
gently across Jenny’s lap; for the small girl had forgot- 
ten herself fur a moment in a new interest, and was sit- 
ting on the hassock at Mrs, Blake’s feet. 

“That was my last Christmas present from a dear 
child now in heaven,” said the grandmother, gently. 

“Tt doesn’t look one bit like Christmas,” said Jenny. 

* But no money could buy it, my dear. Little Edith 
saved all the pretty strings that were not wanted by 
others, and braided them together in this way, so that 
when I wanted to tie up a parcel they would be ready 
forme. Don’t you think that meant love? The dear 
child had no money of her own to spend, but she was 
generous with what she did have, and that was love,” 

“ Who ever thought of such a thing!” 

“A great many people, my dear, who try to give 
pleasure to others,” 

“T’m sure I never did,” said honest Jenny. “ Mother 
and father always put something in my stocking, and I 
always liked it—till now. But it wasn’t much. Some 
sticks of candy and a pair of mittens this year.” “ 

** Because they haven’t much to give, my child; and 
Christmas-giving wasn’t known much about when they 
were young. Children don’t always look for the love 
that goes with the smallest gifts. Did you ever give 
them anything?” 

“Why, no!” said Jenny. “I didn’t know—why, do 
children give fathers and mothers things? ” 

“You thought the children didn’t have any of the 
blessing, dear? Well, many a wiser head than yours 
has made the same mistake, Think about it, Jenny. I 
have other treasures that I will show you some time,-— 
things that little loving hands have made, that you would 
laugh at perhaps now, but not when you are older.” 

And Jenny did think. A whole new world was opened 
to her as she sat looking into the fire, with a little crook- 
edly printed letter on her knee, that said in every corner, 
“T love you, dear grandma.” The paper was old and 
yellow. 

Jenny was too shy to say it aloud, but she thought to 
herself: 

“I don’t know as I ever have loved anybody very 
much, I thought I loved mother. But I never did any- 
thing for her, only just whatsheasked me to. I thougbt 
we had to buy things to make other folks have good 
times.” 

- It was a new little girl that went back to the narrow 
country home at the end of the week. She had never 
thought very much until that evening by the fire in 
Grandmama Blake’s room, And, as she thought, the new 
world that had come to her had a meaning and a beauty 
that she had only just discovered. 
| When she unpacked her bag, she found some pretty 
Christmas gifts hidden away to surprise her, and some 
for Dick as we!l. But it was more of a surprise to find 
that the joy of thinking what she would do next Christ- 
mas exceeded even the joy of receiving at the present 
moment, which was very great; and so the oldest truth 
in the world came to her as new as if it had just been 
created for the happy Christmas-time, 





But Mrs, Blake did not seem to notice. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.] 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple, .....................ccsccceeeeeeeee 
8. January 15. Encouraging the nemo 

4, January 22,—Joshua the High-Priest... vosbatibile 
6. January 20.—The Spirit of the Lord................. 
6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple............... 
9. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer............... 

8. February 19.—-Rebuilding the Wall.......... 

®, February 26.— Reading the Law 
0. March 5.—Keeping the Sabbatha...............ccccccccccesseceeenene 
11, March 12.-Esther Before the King. Esther 4 : 10-17 ; 5: 1-3 
12. March 19.—Timely Admonitlons..............cccccce seseeeeeeseees Prov. 23 : 15-23 
18. March 26.—Review. 














OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
[Note.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
ih the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893. Those who would like 


to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. } 


STUDY III.—THE CORNER-STONE—DELAY— 
HAGGAL 
Ezra 3:8 to 4:5; 4:24to5:2; Haggai 1, 2; 
Zechariah 1 : 1-6, 
I, Tae Crasstrtep Facts. 

Levites appointed as overseers (Ezra 3: 8, 9); taghins cor- 
ner-stone of temple, April, 536 B.C., by Zerubbabel (Ezra 
3:10, 11; comp. Zech. 4: 9), with a ‘stately ceremonial (for 
details compare, perhaps, 1 Chron, 15, 16; Psa. 136); 
sud retrospection and joyful anticipation mingled (Ezra 
$: 12,13); the Samaritans desire to help build the temple 
(Ezra 4: 1, 2); the diplomatic refusal (Ezra 4 : 3); conse- 
quent interference with the building for sixteen years, 536- 
520 B.C. (Ezra 4: 4, 5, 24); appeal of prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah (Ezra 5:1); Haggai’s first address, August, 520, 
“ Arise and build” (Hag. 1 : 1-11); its immediate effect 
(Hag. 1: 12-15; Ezra 5: 2); his second address, September, 
520, “This temple shall have a greater glory than Solomon’s” 
(Hag. 2: 1-9); Zechariah’s first address, October, 520, “ Be 
not as your stiff-necked fathers” (Zech. 1: 1-6); Haggai’s 
third address, November, 520, ‘‘A defiled people defile the 
land” (Hag. 2 : 10-19); his word of cheer to Zerubbabel 
(Hag. 2 : 20-23), 

II. Suecestep Torics. 

1, The “ Adversaries,” or Samaritans. (a.) Called in verse 
4 and elsewhere “people of the land.” “Samaritan” really 
a New Testament term. (b.) Study 2 Kings 17: 24-41 for 
light on their origi:f and settlement in Palestine. A strange 
medley of nations and gods. The Bible notes at least three 
deportations by Sargon (2 Kings 17 : 24), Esarhaddon (Ezra 
4:2), Assurbanipal (Ezra 4 : 10), the latest one hundred and 
thirty years before the return. (c¢.) Note 2 Chronicles 30:11; 
34:9; Ezra 6; 21; 2 Kings 17 ; $2, 33, and estimate the 
probable influence of these remaining northern Israelites 
upon the colonists. Does it fully account for their desire as 
a people to share in the work of building the temple? (d.) 
Is the term “adversaries” justified in thisinstance? Do the 
Samaritans demand a right or request a privilege? (e.) 
Note the fundamental principle involved in a decision. 
— Would Israel’s work for the world be best furthered by a 
policy of exclusiveness or of expansion? (/.) Zerubbabel 
avoids consent by interpreting the charter strictly. 

2. The Section Ezra 4 : 6-23.—Unless the text be altered, 
this section is parenthetical, and out of its chronological 
order. Belongs at the end of Ezra, and will be there con- 
sidered. Note (a) the kings referred to, both of whom 
reigned after Darius; (5) the letters refer, not to the building 
of the temple (Ezra 4: 1-5, 24), but of the city walls (Ezra 
4:12, 13, 16,21). For a fuller discussion compare Driver, 
pp. 514, 515; or Hunter, II., pp. 71,72. Fora view which 
seeks to maintain the unity of the chapter, compare the Bible 
Commentary. 

3. The Unrecorded Interval, 536-520 B.C. (a.) Note the 
interval implied in verses 5 and 24, (b.) Two kings ruled 
between Cyrus and Darius: Cambyses, a cruel and capricious 
despot (529-522); and Gaumfta the Magian,—a usurper, de- 
throned, after a few months’ reign, by seven nobles, one of 
whom was Darius. (c.) Cambyses conquered Egypt in 527, 
and delayed there during nearly his whole reign. Such an 
expedition always produced misery and distress in Palestine, 
through which the Persian hordes had to pass. Hence (d) 


for being engrossed in their own concerns (Hag. 1 : 4, 9), and 
forgetful of the temple. 

4. Prophetic Appeals to Build the Temple. (a.) Note how 
these appeals follow in quick succession, and connect with 
one central thought. Did Haggai exaggerate the situation? 
(b.) Note the coincidence of political opportunity (accession of 
Darius) with religious claims, How this broadens our concep- 
tion of God’s providential guidance! (c.) Note thespecial local 
conditions which gave occasion for each prophecy; for exam- 
ple, in Haggai’s first address, the lack of faith (vy. 2), selfishness 
(vs. 4, 9), and distress (v. 6) of the people; in his second ad- 
dress, and Zechariah’s first, the tendency of the old people to 
make dispiriting comparisons between the past and the pres- 
ent. (d.) Keeping in view these occasions, state concisely the 
thought of each message. (e.) In view of the results (Hag. 1: 
12-15; Ezra 5: 1, 2,8; 6: 14), can Haggai be called “ weak 
and watery”? Show how the practical, simple, direct charac- 
ter of his message exactly suited the people and the time. 
IIT. OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The outside peoples (Ezra 4: 2) evidently desired to 
identify themselves with a community of such earnest and 
lofty spirit. Their proposition was attractive to many Jew- 
ish minds, as we shall see later. It would have been a sort 
of renewal of the old union of north and south, Ephraim and 
Judah. But it would have destroyed the purity, affected the 
unity, and weakened the religious purpose, of the nation. 

2. Quite possibly the section 4: 6-23 was inserted here 
because the compiler chose to bunch together the various 
accounts of Samaritan opposition to their Jewish neighbors. 

3. The political opportunity for renewing the building of 
the temple was furnished, not merely by the character of 
Darius, but by the fact that for several years he was engrossed 
in quelling rebellions in the far East. 

4. Haggai and Zechariah seize the opportunity thus pre- 
sented for unmolested activity to drive home to the conscience 
of the people a sense of negligence and to instil a hopeful 
ambitions 

5. Comparing Haggai 2: 3 with Zechariah 1 : 1-6 and 
Ezra 3 : 12, 18, we see that a tendency to take a rosy view of 
the past and to disparage the present was rapidly killing the 
renewed ardor and enthusiasm. The prophets had to put an 
end to these croakings at once. 

IV, REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING oR Srupy. 

1. For Reading. (a.) For general information regarding 
these times and the occurrences referred to above, consult the 
various volumes of the “Story of the Nations” series, espe- 
cially on Persia, Chaldea, The Jews, Assyria, Egypt. (b.) For 
use in studying Haggai, Farrar’s “ Minor Prophets” or Dod’s 
“ Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi.” (c.) General references as 
before. 

2. For Study. (a.) The character and career of Cambyses 
and his probable relations to Judea, (b.) Gaumifta, the 
Magian or Smerdis,—his brief career. (c.) The character of 
Darius and events of his early reign. (d.) Origin of the 
Samaritan population in the transplanting policy of sucdes- 
sive Assyrian and Babylonian kings. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON III, JANUARY 15, 1898. 
Encouraging the People. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Hag. 2: 1-9. Memory verses: 8, 9.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


1 In the seventh month, in the! 1 In the seventh month, in the 
one and twentieth day of the one and twentieth day of the 
month,came the word of the Lorp month, came the word of the 
by the prophet Hig’ga-i, saying, Lord by "Haggai the prophet, 

2 Speak now to Ze-riib’ba-bel| 2 saying, Speak now to Zerub- 
the son of She-il’ti-el, governor babel the son of Shealtiel, 
of Ji’dah, and to Jégh’u-a the son governor of Judah, and to 
of Jés’e-déch, the high priest, and Joshua the son of Jehozadak, 
to the residue of the people, say- the high priest, and to the 
ing, remnant of the people, say- 

$3 Who is left among you that, 3 ing, Who is left among you 
saw this house in her first glory? that saw this house in its for- 
and how do ye see it now? és if mer glory? and how do ye see 
not in your eyes in comparison of it now? is it not in your eyes 
it as nothing? 4 asnothing? Yet now bestrong, 

4 Yet now be strong, O Ze-riib’- O Zerubbabel, saith the Lorn; 
ba-bel, saith the Lornp; and be and be strong, O Joshua, son 
strong, O Jésh’u-a, son of Jés’e- of Jehozadak, the high priest; 
déch, the high priest; and be and be strong, all ye people of 
strong, all ye people of the land, the land, saith the Lorb, and 
saith the Lorp, and work: for! work: for lam with you, saith 
am with you, saith the Lornp ead | 5 the Lorp of hosts, ! according to 
hosts : the word that I covenanted 

5 Aecording to the word that I with you when ye came out of 
covenanted with you when ye | Egypt, and my spirit *abode 
came outof E’gypt,so mySpiritre-| 6 among you: fear ye not. For 
maineth among you: fear ye not. thus saith the Lorp of hosts: 

6 For thus saith the Lorp of| Yet once, it is a little while, 
hosts; Yet once, it isa little while, and I will shake the heavens, 
and I will shake the heavens, and and the earth, and the sea, 
the earth, and the sea, and the| 7 and the dry land; and I will 
dry land ; shake all nations, and *the 

7 And I will shake all nations,| desirable things of all nations 


_—_— 














the people had some excuse for discouragement (Hag. 1 : 2), 








and the Desire of all nations shall 
come : and I wil} fill this house 
with glory, saith the Lorp of 
hosts. 

8 The silver is mine, and the 
gold is mine, saith the Lorp of 
hosts. 

9 The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the for- 
mer, saith the Lorp of hosts: and 
in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lorp of hosts. 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Jehovah” for ‘the Lonp” 
throughout. 


shall come, and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the 

8 Lorp of hosts, The silver is 
mine, and the gold is mine, 

9 saith the Lorp of hosts, The 
latter glory of this house shall 
be greater than the former, 
saith the Lorp of hosts: and 
in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lorp of hosts, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTDR: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GoipEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Where :sin abounded, 
grace did much more abownd,—Rom, 6 : 20, 


Lesson Topic: The Broken Confidence Restored. 


1. Toilers Remembered, vs. 1, 2. 
2. Exhortation Uttered, vs. 3-6. 
3. Promises Made, vs. 6-9. 


GotpEN Text: Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
in vain that build it,—Psa, 127 : 1. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Dartty Home REaprnas: 


M.—Hag. 2:1-9. Encouraging the people. 
T.—Hag. 1:1-15. Earnest appeals, 

W.—Hag. 2: 10-23. Iniquities reproved. 

T.—1 Kings 6: 1-22. Glory of the first temple. 
F.—1 Kings 6 : 23-38. Glory of the first temple. 
$.—1 Cor. 3: 1-23. The spiritual temple. 
$.—John 2 : 13-25. Christ in the second temple. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, TOILERS REMEMBERED. 
1. By the Lord : 
In the seventh month ... came the word of the Lord (1). 
Iam rand needy; yet the Lord thinketh on me i. 40 : 17). 
As a father pitieth, . . . so the Lord pitieth (Psa. 103 
These may forget, yet will not I forget thee (Isa. 49 : ‘3. 
li. Through his Prophet : 

By Haggai the prophet (1). 
The ane et of the b>. spake by me (2 Sam. 23 : 2). 

av —, © ken unto the fathers in the prophets (Heb. 1 : 1). 

tien spake rom God, being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. 1 : 21). 
il. Of all Classes: - 

Speak now to Zerubbabel, ... to ‘Joshua, oes and to... the 
people (2). 
In thee shall all the families of the earth pe. blessed (Gen. 12 : 3). 


Make disciples of oI the nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 
Which was preached to all creation under heaven'(Col. 1 : 28). 


II, EXHORTATION UTTERED, 


1, Against Undervaluation : 
Is it not in your eyes as nothing f (3.) 
Fear not: for they that be with us are more than... with them 
we Kings 6 : 16). 
o hath despised the ger of small things? (Zech. 4 : 10.) 
Nay much rather, those... which seem to be more feeble are neces- 
sary (1 Cor, 12: 22), 
il. To Strength: 
Be strong, all ye people of the land (4). 
Be strong, ot g quit wh ay men (1 Sam. 4: 9). 
Let your ds rong (Ze : 9). 
Be yout hands | in the grace “thet is in Christ (2 Tim. 2: 1). 
il. To Effort: 
Work: for Iam with you, saith the Lord of hosts (4). 
Six days shalt thoudabour, and do all thy work (Exod. 20 : 9). 
won out your own salvation (Phil. 2: 
We... exhort, ,., that with poe RE they work (2 Thess. 3 ; 12). 
IV. To Courage: 
Fear ye not (5). 
Be strong and very cour: us (Josh. 1:7). 


Fear thou not, for I am with thee (isa. 41: 10). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 


III. PROMISES MADE, 


1. Nature to be Utilized: 
I will shake the heavens, ... the earth,... the sea (6). 


The heavens and the earth shall shake (Joel 3 : 16). 

There shall be signs in sun and moon and stars (Luke 21 : 25), 

I will shew wonders in the heaven above (Acts 2 : 19). 

ll. Desirable Things to Come : 
The desirable things of all nations shall come (7). 

I i tas say to the north, Give up; and to the south, Keep not back 
(Isa. 43 

Ye shall eat the wealth of the nations (Isa. 61 : 6). 

The messenger,... whom ye delight in, bebold, he cometh (Mal, 
3:1)e 

ill. The Temple to be Glorified : 
I will fill this house with glory (7). 

ss latter glory of this house shall be greater than the former (Hag. 


£). 
The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple (Mal. 
3: 


Jesus entered into the temple of God (Matt. 21 : 12). 
IV. Peace to be Given : 
In this place wiil I give peace (9). 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect Levy (Isa. 26 : 3). 
My peace I give unto you (John 14 : 27). 
Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts (Col. 3 : 15). 
e 








Verse 1.—“‘ Came the word of the Lord by Haggai.” Revelation: 
To the people ; (8) For their 
(1) The glo 
.—(1) ‘s view ; (2) 
God's view. 
couragements to stre 


a Its source ; (2) Its channel | (3) Its end. 
Verse 3.—" How do ye see it now?” 
Verse 4—“Yet now be strong.” (1) Induced to weakness; (2) 
ngth. 
om 5.—" Pear ye not.” (1) Reasons for fear; (2) Reasons for 





10r, Remember the éc. %Or,abideth *Or, the things desired (Heb, 
deetrs) or alt nations Chal womne t . 





verse 2. —' Speak now.” ‘s orders (1) From the Lotd; (2) 
of the former 
house ; (2) The contrasts of the latter 
Called to strength.—({1) The allurements to weakness; (2) The en- 
Vase “Vetde 7.~" The Gesirable things of the nations shall come.” Those . 
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Gecteable (> For maatesial gompartig; (2) For spiritual welfare ; (3) 


Verse 8.—* silver is m' and the gold is mine.” (1) God’s 
grand possessions; (2) God's 
Verse 9.—‘‘In this place will I give peace.’’ (1) In oe premnte 
the Prince of Peace ; (2) In the ing of the source of peace; (3) 
In the experience of the possession of peace. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PROGRESS OF THE TEMPLE WORK. 


Enemies sought an alliance (Ezra 4 : 1, 2). 

The alliance rejected (Ezra 4 : 3). 

Opposition pressed in consequence (Ezra 4 : 4-16). 
Cessation of work secured (Ezra 4 : 17-24). 
Cessation of work reproved (Hag. 1 : 1-4). 
Cessation of work’ punished (Hag. 1 : 5, 6, 9-11). 
Resumption of work commanded (Hag. 1 : 8; Ezra 5 : 1, 2). 
Completion assured (Zech. 4 : 6-10). 

Future glory assured (Hag. 2 : 7-9). 

Difficulties surmounted (Ezra 5 : 3-5; 6 : 1-5). 
The work completed (Ezra 6 : 14, 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The half-heathen inhabitants of 
Northern Palestine asked Zerubbabel and the leaders of the 
Jews to be allowed to assist in rebuilding the temple, When 
their request was refused, they became active opponents of 
the work, so that little progress was made for fourteen years. 
During the remainder of the reign of Cyrus, agents were em- 
ployed to hinder the work; in that of Cambyses (529-523), 
bere called Ahasuerus, formal accusation was made against 
the Jews; and in that of Artaxerxes (pseudo-Smerdis), who 
reigned only seven months, they were accused of rebellion, 
and the building was stopped by formal edict, a record of the 
letters being given in Ezra 4. In the second year of Darius 
(Pers., Daryawush), son of Hystaspes, Haggai and Zecha- 
riah prophesied, bidding the people resume the work. Hag- 
gai’s first prophetic message rebuked the people for living in 
ceiled houses while the Lord’s house lay waste; they were 
reminded of the failure of their temporal labors, and assured 
that this was a judgment for their failure to build the Lord’s 
house. Before the month closed the work of building was 
resumed. The lesson contains a prophecy made about a 
month later, probably occasioned by a relaxing of activity. 
This may have béen the result of the action of Tattenai, the 
Persian governor (Ezra 5); but the iesson itself suggests dis- 
couragement in view of the magnitude of the work, and of 
seeming impossibility of restoring the glory of the former 
temple. . 

Piace.—Jerusalem. 

Time.—The twenty-first day of the seventh month in the 
second year of Darius, son of Hystaspes. Darius began to reign 
at the close of B.C. 522; the year was therefore B.C. 520, and 
the seventh month then corresponded with our October, 
though now reckoned earlier. P 

Prrsons.—Haggai the prophet, Zerubhabel the governor, 
and Joshua the high-priest. Of the prophet nothing authen- 
tic is known, although tradition has supplied some unverified 
details of his life. In the Septuagint and other versions his 
name is associated with most of the Hallelujah Psalms, Tra- 
dition makes him a young man when he prophesied; but 
some recent scholars infer from the lesson that he had seen 
the first temple, which is mere conjecture. 

Ovtiine.—The four prophecies recorded in this brief book 
were uttered within three months, being of the same general 
character, and for the same purpose. The prophet speaks 
for God, to rouse the people to action, though predictions are 
also made. The second prophecy, forming the lesson, is a 
message from Jehovah to Zerubbabel and Joshua, unto the 
people. It begins with an inquiry in regard to the furmer 
house; bids them all be strong and work, because their 
covenant God is with them; promises an upheaval of all 
nations, resulting in the glory of the house they are building, 
either because the Gentiles will bestow desirable gifts upon 
it, or because the Messiah will come (v.7). The Lord claims 
all wealth as his, and promises that “the latter glory of this 
house” shall exceed that of the earlier one; here he will 
give peace. 

Historicat Serrinc.—With Darius, son of Hystaspes 
(B.C. 522-485), begins the conpact of biblical history with 
Grecian. This Persian king was defeated at Marathon 
(B.C. 490), but his invasion finally led to the Grecian con- 
quest of Asia (B.C. 334-331). The temple built by favor of 
Darius was visited by Alexander the Great (B.C. 332). In 
many respects Darius was the gfeatest of Persian kings. 
How he was led to favor the rebuilding of the temple will 
appear in connection with subsequent lessons, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Connection with the Two Previous Lessons.—The returned 
exiles made slow progress with the temple they bad founded. 
Either through the death of Daniel, or by some other means, 
they lost their influence at court. Their Palestinian neigh- 
bors offered to join with them in building, and, being refused, 
hired men to lobby against them, and otherwise did their 
utmost to hinder them. So passed the remainder of the 
teigus of Cyrus and Cambyses, until 522 B. C., the last year 





of Cambyses, Then a Magian usurper, known as Gomates, 
or pseudo-Smerdis, or pseudo-Bardes, seized the throne of the 


of | Persian empire, and Cambyses died soon after. Herodotus 


and the Behistun inscription agree in dating his accession in 
the fifth month, though he began operations several months 
earlier. However we may explain the fact, the Bible calls 
Cambyses Ahasuerus, and calls the Magian Artaxerxes (Ezra 
4:6, 7, 11, 28). Thedatter prohibited and stopped the work 
on the temple. Early the following year, Darius Hystaspis 
overthrew the usurper, and became king. The Jewish leaders 
then took the view that the prohibition had been illegal and 
void, so that, legally, there had been no cessation of the work 
(Ezra 5:16), They held that the charter given by Cyrus 
was still good (Ezra 5 : 13-16), but for some reason they did 
not go to work again on the temple, though they assumed 
that the time had arrived for living in fine houses and farm- 
ing on a large scale (Hag.1:2,4,6). But that year Jehovah 
did not bless their enlarged enterprises. Drouth was suc- 
ceeded by storm and mildew (Hag. 1:10,9; 2:17). The 
grain crop, and, later, all the successive fruit crops, proved a 
failure (Hag. 1: 11; 2: 16-19). In this condition of things, 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah set about persuading 
the people to take up their neglected duty (Ezra 5:1; 6:14). 

The Book of Haggai.—It is a collection of five brief prophe- 
cies, uttered at specified dates in the second year of Darius; 
that is, between August and December, B.C. 520. Evidently 
these are some of the prophecies by which Haggai urged the 
Jews to resume work on the temple. The first prophecy 
(Hag. 1: 1-11) rebukes them for saying that the time for 
building had not yet come. The second is simply the mes- 
sage, “I am with you, saith Jehovah of hosts,” with narra- 
tive statements (Hag. 1: 12-15). The third prophecy is the 
lesson, the fourth is Haggai 2: 10-19, and the fifth, Haggai 
2: 20-23. Very likely these are brief sketches of what 
were, when the prophet uttered them, long discourses. Per- 
hapsthe obscure places in them would be cleared if we knew 
all that the prophet said. As matters are, our ability to un- 
derstand them depends largely on our understanding of the 
circumstances, such as the historical situation, the seasons in 
Palestine, the Jewish sacred year. 

Additional Sources.—The apocryphal 1 Esdras gives the story 
that Zerubbabel was in attendance on King Darius, and was 
permitted to go to Jerusalem asa prize fora victory he gained in 
debating the question which is the most powerful, wine, women, 
or truth. The story is an admirable piece of fiction. Jose- 
phus counted it historical, and muddled the history a good 
deal trying to reconcile it to the other facts. The needless 
confusion thus created has proved lasting, in much of the 
literature of the subject. What Herodotus says concerning this 
Darius is interesting, and is worth reading as history, though 
Herodotus never spoils a good story for the sake of being au- 
thentic. But far beyond all other outside sources for giving 
light on this part of the Bible, is the great inscription of 
Darius, known as the Behistun inscription. Accounts of this 
may be found in the various books of reference. It gives a 
dated narrative of the events immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing his accession. In using this inscription, in the present 
article, I assume that the months are the same with the bibli- 
cal months, and that the events are mentioned in the order 
in which they occurred, These assumptions may some time be 
shown to be not strictly correct, but they are probably correct 
for the purposes for which the inscription is here used. 

The Occasion.—It was the twenty-first day of the seventh 
month, the seventh day of the feast of booths (v.1). There 
were present a few old men who had seen Solomon’s Temple 
before it was destroyed (v. 3), survivors among those who 
had wept, seventeen years earlier, when the foundation of 
the second temple was laid (Ezra 3:12). They and their 
friends had witnessed the slow progress made in building. 
About two years before this discourse was uttered, the work 
had been stopped entirely. After afew months it had become 
possible to resume it, but for nearly a year they had allowed 
the opportunity to pass unused. A little more than seven 
weeks before this day, on the first day of the sixth month, 
Haggai had uttered the first discourse of the present collec- 
tion (Hag. 1:1). It had produced a profound impression. 
Not much later, Haggai had officially announced that Jeho- 
vah was with them (Hag. 1:13). Encouraged by this they 
had taken up the work the twenty-fourth day of the sixth 
month,—about four weeks before the prophet uttered the 
prophecy which forms our lesson. 

The work was not easy. Under Cyrus they had arrange- 
ments for bringing timber from Lebanon, perhaps at the 
king’s cost (Ezra 3:7; 6:4). Now, they must go up into 
the hill-country and get timber as best they can (Hag. 1 : 8.) 
In former years, contributions to the temple had been made 
by Cyrus himself, and by Jews, and probably others among 
all tife nations of his empire (Ezra 1: 4,6,7; 6: 4,5). Now, 
apparently, the “desirable things of the nations” were no 
longer offered to help the work. There was a reason for this. 
These old men, from their childhood, had lived amid a series 
of earthquakes of nations. Some of them, possibly, remem- 
bered when the Assyrian empire was shaken to pieces, and 
succeeded by the Babylonian. They remembered how, in 





their childhood, the kingdom of Judah went down amid 


earthquake shocks, and how, later, Media and Babylonia had 
given place to the Persian power. Cyrus himself had per- 
ished in battle. Cambyses had marched his armies past 
Judea to attempt the conquest of Egypt. Then the Magian 
usurper had gained the throne, and his throne had been over- 
turned, And now that Darius was emperor the convulsions 
did not cease, When Haggai spoke, Darius had been for 
some months at Babylon, where he remained for seven months 
longer. Before he took Babylon, Susiana had rebelled under 
Atrines, and Babylonia under a pseudo-Nebuchadnezzar, and 
he had been obliged to conquer both countries, He says that 
nine great revolts occurred during the sixteen or seventeen 
months he was at Babylon. At the time when Haggai 
prophesied, the Medes to the east under Phraortes, and the 
Armenians to the north, were in rebellion. Beginning with 
his first year, Darius speaks of great battles the twenty- 
seventh day of the ninth month, the second day of the tenth 
month, the twenty-seventh day of the tenth month, the eighth 
day of the second month, the eighteenth day of the second 
month, the ninth day of the third month, the fifteenth day 
of the tenth month, the full moon of the second month, the 
twenty-fifth day of the fourth month (Behistun Inser., I., 18, 
19; IL, 6-12). The effect of this state of things on the en- 
terprise at Jerusalem is obvious. Amid the convulsions of 
war, wealth, and especially Jewish wealth, hid itself througl- 
out the distracted empire. It was not available for gifts’for 
the temple. And the Judean Jews themselves were impover- 
ished by the failure of their crops, and were in apprehension 
lest the wave of war should reach them. And, in addition 
to this, the interference mentioned in Ezra 5: 3-17 had prob- 
ably taken place by this time, and the case had gone to Darius, 
and they were agitated between hope and fear as to the result. 
In the circumstances, it is no wonder that the “ house,” with 
their feeble attempt to resume work upon it, seemed in their 
eyes “az nothing” (v. 3). 

Outline of the Prophecy.—Its original purpose evidently was 
to meet the condition of discouragement and depression that 
hasgjust been sketched. In verse 2 it is addressed to the 
leaders and the people. In verse 3 allusion is made to the 
immediate occasion, Verse 4, except the last ciause, is an 
exhortation to take courage and to work. The remainder of 
the prophecy gives reasons why they should do this. 

The first reason is expressed in the words,“ For I am with 
you, saith Jehovah of hosts” (v. 4, last clause). With this 
to encourage them, what could all possible discouragements 
amount to? But we do not see all the encouragement there 
is here unless we go beyond the mere words. Notice that 
this is an exact repetition of the message that constitutes 
Haggai’s second prophecy (Hag. 1:13). It was under the 
impulse of this message that they entered upon the work, and 
Haggai intimates that the message is as true in the seventh 
month as it was in the sixth month, But in its original 
place it is given with a peculiar preface. Remembering that 
“messenger” and “angel” are the same word in Hebrew, 
the preface in Haggai 1 : 13 becomes, “Then spake Haggai 
the Angel of Jehovah, in the character of Angel of Jehovah, 
unto the people, saying.” This is an extraordinary state- 
ment, and distinguishes this utterance of Haggai from all 
ordinary prophesying. I suppose that the true key to it is 
found in its relation to such passages as Exodus 14: 19; 28: 
23; 32:34, There was a notable analogy between the situa- 
tion of the exiles, now beginning life in Palestine, and that 
of their fathers when they began life in Palestine; and the 
thought appealed to them, with peculiar force, that Jehovah 
would be with them as, in the person of his “ Angel,” he had 
been with their fathers. This view is corroborated by the 
fact that the Angel of Jehovah appears very prominently in 
Zechariah and Malachi. These considerations give addi- 
tional significance to Jehovah’s promise to be with them. 

The second reason is given in verse 5, and is an amplifica- 
tion and confirmation of the first.—According to: These 
words are incorrectly supplied. The Hebrew might be trans- 
lated “ with the word,” and the only alternative is to supply 
a verb governirfg “ word” asitsdirect object. “ Remember,” 
found in the margin of the Revised Version, would do; but 
it suits the context better to supply and translate as follows: 
“(I am keeping] the word which I covenanted with you 
when ye came out of Egypt, and my Spirit is standing among 
you.” His presence with them is the keeping of the eternal 
covenant promise which he had made to their fathers. He 
is with them by his Spirit, as well as in the person of his 
Angel. The fact that Haggai and others were prophesying 
among them was a visible token of the presence of Jehovah’s 
Spirit. It was his Spirit that had made them willing to 
enter upon the work, and his Spirit was adequate to the task 
of sustaining them in it. 

The third reason, including particulars, extends through 
verses 6-9. It is specific, in view of existing circumstances, 
The prophet promises that in “ 4 little while,” after one more 
earthquake of nations, an earthquake so widespread that 
heaven and earth, sea and dry land, will all quake, the pres- 
ent poverty-stricken condition of the temple work shall cease, 
It shall become evident that Jehovah owns the silver and 
the gold everywhere. “The desirable things of all nations 





shall come,” furnishing abundant means for building and 












































































































































































































































maintaining and honoring the temple, Meanwhile, Judea 
shall not be involved in the existing convulsions, Jehovah 
will “ give peace” there. In view of this promise, as well as 
. of Jehovah's presence and covenant, they are exhorted to be 
fearless and hopeful. 

Verses 6,7.—Shake: The word used is the one that prop- 
‘erly describes an earthquake, Evidently the earthquakes 
heré spoken of are political, the other phrases being used to 
indicate their extent and severity,—The Desire of all nations 
(ip the Revised Version, “the desirable things of all nations”): 
The Hebrew phrase is ambiguous, and might have either 
meaning; but the context and the fact that the verb is 
plural prove that the Revised Version is correct,—The glory 
of this latier house (in the Rev. Ver., “latter glory of this 
house”): As between these two translations, the Hebrew is 
ambiguous; but, with either translation, the “ former glory” 
is that of Solomon’s Temple. 

The Messianic Character of this Propheoy. —It is not quoted 
in the New Testament as forecasting the Messiah, but it has 
been prominently quoted for this purpose in Christian tra- 
dition, The exegesis of this tradition runs somewhat as fol- 
lows: “The Desire of all nations” may mean the thing de- 
sired by all nations. The thing desired by all nations is, 
or at least ought to be, the personal Messiah. Hence the 
thing here promised is that the personal Messiah shall come, 
and his presence in the temple will give it greater glory than 
the old temple ever had. Under this exegesis, the phrase 
“the Desire of all nations” has worked itself into the religious 
phraseology of Christian people in such a way that it will 
very likely maintain itself, even when the interpretation of 
Seripture from which it started has been given up, The 
exegesis is, of course, hopelessly bad; but the Messianic idea 
to which it leads is in the passage, and can be reached by 
legitimate processes. No doubt the Jews whom Haggai first 
addressed regarded the promise as fulfilled when the lull 
came in the political convulsions, and Darius did more for 
the temple than Cyrus had done (Ezra 6: 8 sgq.), and the 
gifts poured in, and the house was dedicated with gladness. 
But, necessarily, they also regarded it as connected with the 
eternal covenant promise, always fulfilling, and with yet 
greater fulfilment always unfolding in the future. It would 
not be surprising if Haggai’s promise was joyfully recalled to 
mind sixty-two years later, when, under Ezra and Arta- 
xerxes, wealth and honor from the nations again flowed in to 
the temple (Hzra 7 : 14 sqq.), Doubtless it was again remem- 
bered in later similar conditions. And as long as the second 
temple failed to reach the standard of physical and historical 
and spiritual magnificence attained by Solomon’s Temple, so 
long, by the specific terms of the promise, it still pointed for- 
ward to the future. The latter glory did not become greater 
than the former till Jesus stood in its courts, 

The New Testament Use of Verse 6.—It is thiis cited in 
Hebrews 12: 26; “ Yet once more will I cause to quake not 
the earth only, but also the heayen.” The omission of “in 
a little while” is perhaps due to its omission from the Sep- 
tuagint, from which the citation is made. The emphatic 
form adopted (“not the earth only,” etc.) is due to the pur- 
pose the author has in mind in quoting, It is common to 
interpret this by dragging into it the bad traditional exegesis 
in regard to the Desire of the nations, and to assume that we 
have here a prediction of convulsions attending the first or 
the second coming of the Messiah. But careful study shows 
that the author of the Hebrews does not cite the words as 
Messianic, but rather as affording available scriptural phrase- 
ology for the comparison he is making between the quaking 
of the earth at Sinai and the final quaking of the universe, 
as contrasted with the “ kingdom that cannot be shaken.” 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D,, LL.D. 


The fair beginning of the great work of the colonists on 
the site of what had been Jerusalem was destined to be very 
soon disturbed. Before the exile, foreign trade and the rela- 
tions of the kings to the neighboring lands had led to a 
liberality of feeling towards aliens more or less dangerous to 
the rigid observance of the Mosaic institutions. During the 
long residence of Judah in Babylon, however, a great change 
had taken place in the religious feelings of the little nation. 
Josiah, before the break-up of the state, had introduced a 
new era, The discovery of the Law during his reign had 

' given an impulse to its minute observance hitherto unknown, 
and this had been deepened during the exile by the devotion 
of the better members of the priesthood and laity to the writ- 
ten prescriptions of their religion in their enforced freedom 
from the observance of its public rites. 

Those who had returned to Palestine, or at least many of 
them, including the leadert, were hence intense legalists, 
bent on founding a state in which the exclusive claims of the 
Jew to be the elect of the nations should be enforced by the 
most determined isolation from all other races. Yet, as we 
shall see, a large number of the general community had not 
acted on this principle of standing aloof from all the world 
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Canaanitish stock, as had occurred within the nation at dif- 
ferent times from the days of Moses down. This, as ex- 
pressly forbidden in the law of Moses (Exod. 34:16; Deut. 
7 : 8), was hereafter to be stopped, and, in fact, was sum- 
marily abolished by Ezra in the harshest manner. 

But, even from their first appearance after arriving from 
Babylon, they showed a spirit of unfriegdliness towards their 
neighbors, which had in it the germs of the wide hatred of 
all other races, which was destined-to-make the Jew de- 
tested, in his turn, from those days till now, The first 
symptom of this feeling showed itself even before & stone had 
been laid in the rebuilding of Jerusalem, The people of 
central Palestine, known in those ages as “ the Samaritans,” 
like the Jews themselves, were of mixed: blood; for, as the 
generations after Joshua had freely intermarried with the 
races whose territory they had seized (Judg, 3: 6), and had 
been more or less imitated in this by all successive genera- 
tions, it must haye been wellnigh impossible to find a single 
person of absolutely pure Jewish blood among those who had 
returned. But their leaders resolutely ignored this, apd 
assumed that the young colony was of the most unqyestion- 
able Hebrew lineage, and, as such, could not entertain any 
overtures of friendly intimacy, however well meant, from any 
of what they regarded as the mixed communities, even where, 
as in the case of the Samaritans, they claimed to be them- 
selyes of Jewish blood, When, therefore, a deputation 
arrived from the green hills of Ephraim, offering to co- 
operate with the colony in rebuilding the temple and the 
Holy City, Zerubbabel, the head dignitary, with Joshua the 
priest, and the elders, who formed the senate of the people, 
declined the proposal, Yet, if some of the people of the old 
home of Ephraim were of mingled blood, it is certain that 
there must have been many descendants of the Israelitish 
peasantry left in the land by the Assyrians, who were of 
as pure blood as any of those who shrank from them. , In- 
deed, the physical characteristics of the Samaritans of to-day 
are, as a whole, much more Jewish than those of many who 
are recognized by theirrethren as Jews, 

The truth is, the men who influenced the colonists were 
leaders of the new school of Judaism, dating from the time 
of Josiah, but immensely deyeloped in Babylon, who, in con- 
formity with the teaching of the law of Moses, would‘have no 
dealings of any kind, farther than were necessary, with any 
but Jews, The colonists themselves were. divided on this 
poiut, some resenting this policy as exclusiveness, others sup- 
porting it, The harmony that had hitherto prevailed was 
changed into the rivalry and mutual hatred of opposing par- 
ties, which crystallized from this time, among the Jews, into 
the definite forms henceforth marking them as the bitterly 
opposed expressions of religious life which we see them to be 
in the days of our Lord, 

The Samaritans, who held themselves grossly insulted, 
now became dangerous enemies, Zerubbabel, the chief of 
the return, was a scion of the royal family of Judah, and noth- 
ing was more easy than to represent this as dangerous, here- 
after, to the Persian supremacy. Would he not plot against 
it, to gain the crown of his fathers for himself? The pasha 
at Samaria listened to insinuations of this possible treachery. 
Representations of the risk of complications from this source 
were forwarded by him to Susa; and the Samaritans strove to 
add to their weight by sending hired counsellors to heighten 
the alarm at the imperial court. The evil repute of the Jew, 
as utterly unmanageable by Babylon before the exile, would 
be carefully brought to the remembrance of the Persian 
authorities, The end was that the building of the temple 
was forthwith prohibited. 

Cyrus lived fer seven more years, and would allow nothing 
to be done, though he had originally been so warm a friend. 
Cambyses, his son, was too busy with his wars to trouble about 
the Jews, and hence little could be done eyen under him. 
Nor was it till the second year of Darius—the sixteenth after 
the return—that the sound of workmen’s tools was again 
heard on Mt, Moriah. Gloom settled over the little colony. 
The golden dreams in which it had indulged had passed 
away, like the gorgeous colors of morning clouds, 

But better days were coming. Two prophets, Zechariah 
and Haggai, appeared; and their enthusiasm roused that of 
their brethren, with the best results, In fifteen years, nothing 
of all the grand future foretold by the prophets in Babylon 
had been fulfilled ; for the raising of an altar of rough stones 
and earth, and the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
temple, were not worth naming as the achievements of so 
long a period, Indifference had settled on the community. 
Shut out from religious aspirations such as they had indulged 
at first, they had latterly devoted themselves to their ma- 
terial interests. Fine houses had risen among the ruins of 
Jerusalem, with costly paneling and all details of lufury; 
but with regard to the temple it was alleged, as an excuse 
for neglect, that the time to begin the rebuilding again had 
not come,—a fresh firman was needed, and that they had not 
received. But Haggai maintained that the original firman of 
Cyrus, never having been reyoked, was still in force ; and his 











im every relation ; for numbers of them, long after the re- 





earnestness carried the community with him. Erelong the 





the prophet ali care to snpply grounds of bright hope and 
confidence. Of ove of his barangues 10 them we hsve a frag. 
ment preserved, as follows: 
~ “ Who among you is left who has seen this house in its for- 
mer glory? And how see you it now? Does it not appear 
as nothing, in your eyes, in comparison? Yet, Be of good 
heart, Zerubbabel, says Jehovah ; be of good heart, O Joshua, 
the son of Josedech, and be of good heart, all ye people of the 
land, says Jehovah, and work! For I am with you, says 
Jehovah of hosts. The covenant that I made with you when 
ye came out of Egypt stands firm, and my Spirit remains in 
your midst; fear ye not! For thus says Jehovah of hosts: 
It will be only a little while till I shake the heavens 
and the earth, and the sea and the dry land, and till I shake 
all nations, and the wealth of all will come hither, and I will 
fill this house with splendor, says Jehovah of hosts. The 
silver is mine, and the gold is mine, says Jehovah of 
hosts. The glory of this house will be greater than that of 
the former, says: Jehovah of hosts, and in this place will 
I give peace, says Jehovah of hosts.” : 
These lofty anticipations were doomed, like the visions of 
the earlier prophets, to remain in great part unrealized; for 
the’ glory of the second temple was much beneath that of 
Solomon, nor can it be claimed for it that the presence of 
our Lord in it gave it special honor, for Christ came to the. 
third temple, not to the second, But the earnestness of the 
high-souled speaker did noble service ; for every one sprang 
to the work with a zeal.in vivid contrast to the apathy of 
the past, 
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A VISION OF THE GLORY OF THE TRUE 
TEMPLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Eighteen years separate this lesson from the preceding. 
The second year of Darius, in which Haggai prophesied, is 
520 B.C, Political intrigues had stopped the rebuilding of 
the temple, and the enthusiasm of the first return had died 
away in the face of prolonged difficulties, The two brave 
leaders, Zerubbabel and Joshua, still survived, and kept alive 
their own zeal; but the mass of the people were more con- 
cerned about their comforts than about the restoration of the 
house of Jehovah. They had built for themselves “ ceiled 
houses,” and were engrossed with their farms. The Book of 
Ezra dwells on the external hindrances to the rebuilding, 

Haggaj goes straight at the selfishness and worldliness of 
the people as the great hindrance. We know nothing about 
him beyond the fact that he was a prophet, working in con- 
junction with Zechariah. He has been thought to have 
been one of the original company who came back with 
Zerubbabel ; and it has been suggested, though without any 
certainty, that he may have been one of the old men who 
remembered the former house. But these conjectures are 
profitless; and all that we know is that God sent him to rouse 
the slackened earnestness of the people, and that his words 
exercised a powerful influence in setting forward the work of 
rebuilding. 

Our lesson is the second of his four short prophecies. We 
may Call it a vision of the glory of the future house of Jehovah. 

The prophecy begins with fully admitting the depressing 
facts which were chilling the popular enthusiasm. Com- 
pared with the former temple, this which they had begun to 
build could not but be “as nothing.” So the murmurers said, 
and Haggai allows that they are quite right. Note the turn 
of his words: “‘ Who is left... that saw this house in its 
former glory?” There had been many eighteen years ago; 
but the old eyes that had filled with tears then had been 
mostly closed by death in the interval, and now but few sur- 
vived. Perhaps if the eyes had not been so dim with age, 
the rising house would not have looked so contemptible. The 
pessimism of the aged is not always clear-sighted, nor their 
comparisons of what was, and what is beginning to be, just, 
But it is always wise to be frank in admitting the full strength 
of the opinions that we oppose; and encouragements to work 
will never tell, if they blink qifficulties or seek to deny plain 
facts. Haggai was wise when he began with echoing the old 
men’s disparagements, and, in full view of them, pealed out 
his brave incitements to the work. 

The repetition of the one exhortation, “ Be strong, be 
strong, be strong,” is very impressive. The very monotony 
has power. In the face of the difficulties which beset every 
good work the cardinal virtue is strength. “To be weak is 
to be miserable,” and is the parent of failures. One hears 
in the exhortation an ecko of that to Joshua, to whom and 
to his people the command “ Be strong and of good courage” 
was given with like repetition (Josh. 1). 

But there is nothing more futile than telling feeble men to 
be strong, and trembling ones to be very courageous. Unless 
the exhorter can give some means of strength and some rear 
son for courage, his word is idle wind. So Haggai bases his 
exhortation upon its sufficient ground, “For I am with you, 
saith Jehovah of hosts,” Strength is a duty, but only if we 
haye a source of strength available. The one basis of it is 





sacred hill was again thronged with workmen, to cheer whom 


the presence of God, His name reveals the immensity of his 
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power, who \ 
stars, and to whom the forces of the'universe are as the or- 
dered ranks of his disciplined army; and who is, moreover, 


the Captain of earthly hosts, ever giving victory to those who 


are his “ willing soldiers in the day of his power.” It is not 
vain to bid a man_be strong, if you can assure him that God 
is with him. Unless you can, you may save your breath. 

Here is the temper for all Christian workers, Let them 
realize the duty of strength; let them have recourse to the 
fountain of strength ; let them mark the purpose of strength, 
which is “ work,” as Haggai puts it so emphatically. We 
have nothing to do with the magnitude-of what we may be 
able to build. It may be very poor beside the great houses 
that greater ages or men have been able to rear. But whether 
it be a temple brave with gold and cedar, ora log-hut, it is 
our business to put all our strength into the task, and to draw 
that strength from the assurance that God is with us. 

The difficulties connected with the translation of verse 5 
will be dealt with by others. But, for my purpose, the gen- 
eral sense resulting from any trapslation is clear enough. 
The covenant made of old, when Israel came from an earlier 
captivity, is fresh as ever, and God’s Spirit is with the peo- 
ple; therefore they need not fear, “Fear ye not” is another 
of the well-meant exhortations which often produce the oppo- 
site effect from the intended one. One can faney some of the 
people saying, “It is all very well to talk about not being 
afraid; but look at our feebleness, our defenselessness, our 
enemies; we cannot but fear, if we open our eyes.” Quite true; 
and there is only one antidote to fear, and that is the assur- 
ance that God’s covenant binds him to take eareof me, Un- 
less one believes that, he must be strangely blind to the facts 
of life, if he has not a cold dread coiled round his heart and 
ever ready to sting. : 

The prophet rises into grand predictions of the glory of the 
poorthouse which the weak hands were raising. Verses 6-9 
set things invisibie over against the visible. In general terms 
the prophet announces a speedy convulsion, partly symbolical 
and partly real, in which “all nations” shall be revolution- 
ized, and, as a consequence, shall become Jehovah’s worship- 
ers, bringing their treasures to the temple, and so filling the 
house with glory. This shall be because Jehovah is the trne 
possessor of all their wealth. But the scope of verse 9 seems 
to transcend these promises, and to point to an undescribed 
“glory,” still greater than that of the universal flocking of 
the mations with their gifts, and to reach a climax in the 
wide promise of peace given in the temple, and thence, as 
is implied, flowing out “like a river” through a tranquil- 
lized world. 

“ Yet once, it is a little while.” How long did the little 
while last? There were, possibly, some feeble incipient ful- 
filments of the prophecy in the immediate future; for, after 
the exile, there were convulsions in the political world which 
resulted in security to the Jews, and the religion of Israel 
began to draw some scattered proselytes. But the prophecy 
is not completely fulfilled even now, and it overs the entire 
development of the *‘ kingdom that cannot be moved” until 
the end of time. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
thus understands the prophecy (Heb. 12 : 26, 27), and there 
are echoes of it in Revelation 21, which describes the final 
form of the Holy City, the New Jerusalem. Sothe chronology 
of prophecy is not altogether that of history; and while the 
events stand clear, their perspective is foreshortened. All 
the ages are but “a little while” in the calendar of heaven. 
In regard to the whole of the prophetic utterances, we have 
often to say, with the disciples, “ What is this that he saith, 
a little while?” Eighteen centuries have rolled away since 
the seer hdard, “ Behold, I come quickly,” and the yision 
still tarries.. 

The old interpretation of “ the Desire of all nations” as 
meaning Jesus Christ gave a literal fulfilment to the prophecy 
by his presence in the temple ; but that meaning of the phrase 
is untenable, both because the verb is in the plural, which 
would be impossible if a person were meant, and because the 
only interpretation which gives relevancy to verse 8 is that 
the expression means the silver and gold, there declared to 
be Jehovah's. That venerable explanation, then, cannot 
stand. There were offerings from heathen kings, such as 
those from Darius recorded in Ezra 6 : 6-10, and the gifts of 
Artaxerxes (Ezra 7 : 15), which may be regarded as incipient 
aceomplishments; but such things as these cannot exhaust 
the prophecy. 

It must be admitted that nothing happened during the his- 
tory of that temple to answer to the full meaning of this 
prophecy. But was it therefore a delusion that God spoke 
by Haggai? We must distinguish between form and sub- 
stance. The temple was the center point of the kingdom of 
God on earth, the place of meeting between God and men, 
the place of sacrifice. The fulfilment of the prophecy is not 
to be found in any house made with hands, but in the true 
temple, which Jesus Christ has builded. He in his own 
humanity was all that the temple shadowed and foretold, It 
is in him, and in the spiritual temple which he has reared, 
that Haggai’s vision finds its full realization, which is yet 
future. The powers that issue from him shattered the Roman 
ewpire, have ever since been casting earth’s kingdoms into 
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new molds, and, have still destructive work todo, “The “once 
more” began when Jesus came, but the final “ shaking” lies 
in front still. Every smaller revolution in thoughts or 
| sweeping away of institutions is a prelude to tliat great 
“shaking” when everything will go except the kingdom 
that cannot be moved. Its result-shall be that the treasures 
of the nations shall be poured at his feet who is “ worthy to 
receive riches,” even as other prophecies have foretold that 
“meu shall bring unto thee the wealth of the nations” (Isa. 
60:11; Rey. 21 : 24,26). 

In that true temple the glory of the shechinah, which was 
wanting in the second, forever abides, “the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father;” and in it dwells forever the 
dove of peace, ready to glide ito every heart that enters to 
worship at the shrine. Jesus Christ is not the “ Desire of all 
nations” which shall come to the temple, but is the temple 
to which the wealth of all nations shall be brought, in whom 
the true glory of a manifested God abides, and from whom! 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding, and is his 
‘own peace too, shall enter reconciled souls, and calm turbulent 
passions, and reconcile contending peoples, and diffuse its calm 
through all the nations of the saved who there “ walk in the 
light of the Lord.” , 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Fifteen years of discouragemert and arrest of temple-build- 
ing. Whence came help? From the half-heathen about 
them? From Cyrus and his successors? From the rich and 
noble of the tribe? No, From the first came opposi- 
tion; from the next, prohibition; and the last had built 
gorgeous homes, and laid out gardens and farms in sight of 
temple ruins, What possible hope? From earth none; 
from God, plenty. How manifested? In the fact (1) that 
he could find a man, Haggai, to voice his word (y. 1); (2) 
that His spirit remained with them, not according to their 
merit, but according to his covenant when they came out of 
Egypt (v. 5); (3) that he had masterful control over all 
nations, and could shake them at will, and could bring all the 
desirable things of the nations to fill his house with glory 
(v. 7); (4) that all the silver and gold were his (vy. 8); and 
that the latter glory of this house should be greater than the 
former. 

What is the true glory of God’s house? Not splendid 


| architecture, magnificent ritual, millions of gald built into 


the structure, but the presence of the. Prince of Peace, Let 
him shake terribly the nations, and his people have peace, . 

Similar is the glory of aschool. The most humble with 
God in it surpasses the most superb without. 

How did this particular man Haggai come to be a kind of 
John the Baptist to Zechariah and the outbreak of better 
times? By being the right sort of aman. He could censure 
the rich and selfish, and encourage the lowly. That they 
began and were discouraged again and again wa’ no dis- 
couragement to him. The spring of his expectation was not 
in the fickle people, but in the stable promises of God, 

This prophet’s known ministry was less than four months 
of one year, but ages are his own, 

University Park, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet (v.1). Whata 
prophet says concerning the Lord may be of doubtful value ; 
but what the Lord says through a prophet is of unmistakable 
importance. The Lord does speak through prophets and 
teachers and parents, although parents and teachers and 
prophets do say things that are not from the Lord. When 
any one speaks about the Lord, the question for the hearer 
to consider is, Is tHat the voice of the Lord through the 
speaker? or is it the speaker’s own thought that is finding 
expression in his words ? 

Who is left among you that saw this house in its former glory? 
and how do ye see it now? is it not in your eyes as nothing? 
(v. 3.) ‘To those whose minds are fixed on “the good old 
days,” the best things of the present are in their eyes as 
aothing. Even if their past was in the bondage of Egypt, 
and they are now in freedom, with their steps tending toward 
the land of promise, their cry is,‘ We remember the fish, 
which we did eat in Egypt freely; the eucumbers, and 
the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic: 
but now our soul is dried away: there is nothing at all, 
beside this manna, before our eyes.” Their faces are turned 
over their shoulders toward the past, as they craw! wearily 
on; and they are unable to see the good there is in the pres- 
ent, or the best that is promised for the future. 

Yet now be strong, ... all ye people of the land, saith the Lord, 
and work: for I am with you, ... according to the word that I 
covenanted with you: ,.. fear ye not (vs.4,5). What if there 
were good old times in the long ago? They are gone now, 
and the only time that has any practical value just at present 
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is the present time. God is over these times as he was over 
those times, and his promises are fresh and sure for to-day, 
Take hold, then, and work. Make these days the best days 
they can be made—by God’s blessing and your labors, And 
fear not. e 

For thus saith the Lord of hosts.... The silver is mine, and 
the gold ig mine... . The latter glory of this house shall be greater . 
than the former (vs. 6-9), Hearthat! The treasures of earth 
and the treasures of heaven are the Lord’s. He has better 
things in store than any he has yet disclosed to mortal eyes. 
And he says that the future shall be better than the past. 
Take courage! Be glad in hope! No matter how dark is 
the present, in comparison with the brightness of former 
days, the future shall eclipse it in all true glory. Face for 
ward then, and press onward, joyous in glad expectation; for 
the best things are always before, and not behind, to the peoe 
ple of God. 


Philadelphia, 








TEACHING HINTS., ° 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Between the lesson of last Sunday and this, place fifteen 
years, They were sad years. Opposition prevailed, and the 
people and their leaders were alike discouraged, The altat 
stood, and the foundations of the temple were there, but/no 
farther progress had been made, and all the while the walls 
of the city were in ruins, This was most disheartening, for 
what was a city in those days without walls? At the time 
of this prophecy the power was not wanting, but the people © 
lacked the heart to carry the work forward, To brace them 
im heart, was the aim of the prophet, and his words were well 
calculated to do this, See what hesaid! “For I am with you, 
saith the Lord of hosts,” How was the Lord of hosts with 
them? Look at verse 5. According as he was with them 
in Egypt. Their deliverance at that time was far more won- 
derful than was the expected success in the rebuilding of 
temple and wall at this time. And their exodus was due 
only to the mighty arm of Jehovah, who laid low the power 
of the world-sovereign and gave his people a mighty deliver- 
ance, In that earlier experience everything was against 
them; and’yet, in spite of all human opposition, they sang a 
song of triumph on the farther shores of the Red Sea, while 
their enemies lay covered by its waters. So now, said God, 
by the mouth of Haggai, he would again strengthen their 
hands, so that they should succeed in all that to which they 
had put their hands. What more encouraging words could 
the prophet have uttered ? 

Yes, there was still something that he could add, The 
glory of the great temple of Solomon lay not in its expensive 
structure, but in the fact that the presence of Jehovah was 
vouchsafed to it. Only when the glory of the Lord filled the 
house was it complete. So, to further encourage them, Hag- 
gai aséures them that the same privilege will be extended to 
this house, whose foundations lay uncovered before them 
(see v. 7). And still further in verse 9 he assures them that 
the true glory (not the architectural, but the true glory) of 
this latter house was destined to surpass the glory of Bolo- 
mon’s Temple. How was that possible? It was not possible 
only, but it became an actuality, when the Son of God him- 
self came to this temple, as he did at his presentation, and 
again when he was twelve years of age, and in after life fre 
quently. Though they failed to realize it, they were build- 
ing a more notable structure than that of their great king; 
for the true High-priest, of whom all previous high-priests 
had been only “shadows,” came to this house as he never 
did to that of Solomon. And further, as if to guard against 
their pleading poverty, he reminded them that the silver and 
gold belonged to God, and they should use it for his glory, 
Can you well imagine any words more calculated to inspire 
courage and confidence than were these of the prophet 
Haggai ? 

Now, turning to the practical truths that are embedded in 
this lesson, let us eall attention to the gentleness of God in 
encouraging the people, instead of reproving them. They 
deserved reproof, but they were plied with promises in the 
place of rebuke, This is just like our heavenly Father, As 
he did then, so he still does, See all the promises that he 
gives us in his holy Word, stimulating us to the performance 
of our duties,—promises of help and of reward and of joy 
as the result of the performance of our duties, God is not 
a hard taskmaster, but one endlessly gentle, who delights 
more in giving than in threatening. Tell your class that 
there never was any one in all the world who ever did any- 
thing for God who did not receive more than he gave. God 
saye, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and proves 
that he believes his creed by his practice. Whenever he puts 
before any ehild a duty, he offers strengtn to do that duty, 
and then he rewards it for its performance. Could grace go 
any farther than this? 

But there is another and perhaps still more beautiful les 
son in these verses. The temple of Solomon and that of 
Zerubbabel are long since heaps of ruins, But none the less 





God has not one temple, but many thousands of temples, in 
this world, Where are they? They are the human hearts 
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that are open to receive him. He dwelleth with him who 
is of an humble heart and of a contrite spifit. “Know ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” Yes, 
the crowning glory of both the old temples may stiil be the 
crowning glory of each human heart, if only we so desire it. 
To receive especial divine guidance the Jew had to go to 
Jerusalem, but you and I need take no such long journey. 
We may have the constant and abiding presence of the Mas- 
ter with us, if we invite him to come in and make his abode 
in oar hearts. Think what a wonderful thing this is. Each 
little child who loves the Saviour can have him for her per- 
petual friend and companion, so that wherever she is, he will 
speak to her, and tell her what to do, and help her in the 
doing of it. .We wonder at the experience of little Samuel, 
and sometimes wish that we could have the privilege of 
having God speak to us, Yet that same privilege is ours, if 
only we will avail ourselves of it. 


** And does he never speak ? 
Oh, yes! for in his Word 
He, bids me come and seek : 
The God whom Samuel heard, 
In almost every page I see 
The God of Samuel speaks to me.” 


He is not far from us, unless we drive him away, but is 
dwelling within us, and is ever ready to speak to us. Why, 
then, do we not hear his voice oftener? Simply because we 
do not listen to it. No chiid that is in your Sunday-school 
to-day but that has as truly heard the voice of God, at some 
time or another, as did Samuel. But the difficulty is that we 
do not, like him, say, “Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth.” 
If we want the Master, then, to abide with us, by the presence 
of his Holy Spirit, we have only sincerely to ask for that in 
dwelling, and then to heed the directions that he gives us. 
Then the glory of this temple of which Haggai speaks will 
be our glory, and we shall be successful in all our Christian 
battle, in spite of the many enemies by whom we are sur- 
rounded. 


New York City. 





‘HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was our golden text of last week? How did they 
give thanks and rejoice when the foundation of the temple 
was laid? What did they sing together about the mercy 
of the Lord? Were there any in the crowd who did not so 
rejoice? Why could they not join in the singing? 

The Prophet Haggai.—He was called the Lord’s messenger, 
sent to the people to reprove them for sin, and bid them 
build the temple. What king had helped the captives to 
return to Jerusalem, and made others help them with mouey 
and treasures, The people, soon after they were settled in 
the land, laid the foundation of the temple, and began to 
build; but troubles soon came upon them. Enemies mocked 
and hindered their work. The Jews themselves were dis- 
couraged. Cyrus died; other kings reigned, not friendly to 
them; and so fifteen years went by, when the prophet Haggai 
appeared. At that time Darius was king of Persia, and he 
made a decree or law that the Jews should not be hindered 
in their work of building the temple. 

Consider Your Ways.—That was what Haggai told the 
people to do. What does “consider” mean? They began 
to work for God, and then stopped. They left the temple 
with only the foundation laid, but they had built houses for 
themselves, and planted gardens and vineyards, From their 
own homes and fields they could look and see ruin every- 
where,—the city walls broken in places; piles of stones lying 
here and there, some that had been brought to use, and the 
work left undone, others the ruins of forsaken houses. Hag- 
gai told them that they had made an excuse that the time 
had not come for the Lord’s house to be built, He asked 
them some sharp questions: “Is it time for you to live in 
your fine houses, and the Lord’s house lying waste?” He 
told them that their gardens and fields had not yielded much 
because God withheld the dew and rain and sunshine from 
the corn and the olive-trees, and the ground they had planted. 
They thought they were saving when they held back the 
money for the temple ; but when God held back his blessing, 
they were poor indeed. If you put all your money in a 
pocket or a purse with a hole in it, how much do you think 
you would save? That was what Haggai told the people 
they had done. Were they wise or foolish ? 

Build the House.—For whose worship were they to build 
the temple? When God bids his people work for him, if 
they have a willing heart he will always help them to do it. 

When they began to build the house, fifteen years before, 
they were soon discouraged and willing to give it up; they 
grieved because they could not build so glorious a temple as 
Solomon’s had been. But Haggai said, “Go up tothe moun- 
tain, and bring wood, and build the house; and I will take 
pleasure in it, saith the Lord.” He told them the fields 
were bare and the crops scant because they had let the 
Lord’s house go to waste. It was in the feast of tabernacles, 








and give praise for all God’s 
thank him for blighted gardens and bare fields? 

Comfort for the Peoplé—Haggai spoke to the governor 
Zerubbabel, to Joshua the high-priest, and to all the people. 
He asked, “ Who is left among you that saw this house in 
her first glory? And how do you see it now?” There were 
some who remembered the gold that shone in it, the precious 
stones in their brightness. What they could do now would 
seem plain and poor. But Haggai bade them be com- 
forted. Three times over he said to the governor, the priest, 
and the people, “Be strong, and work; for I am with you, 
saith the Lord.” 

Promises for the People.—“ Fear ye not,” said the Lord. 
Then he reminded them of his word to their fathers when 
they came out of Egypt hundreds of years before. They 
were to be His people, and he their God; he would give 
them his Spirit, to lead and help and guide. As he kept his 
promise to their fathers, so would he remain, by his Spirit, 
with them. Why should they fear, with such promises from 
the Lord himself. Yet more,—he told the way in which he 
would bless them. He reminded them of his power as the 
God of kings. Did he not move on the heart of Cyrus to 
make the captives free? He had overthrown the wicked 
kings, and made Darius to rute and to make laws which were 
friendiy tothem. When Haggai said that God would “shake 
all nations,” they knew that he had the power to do so,— 
that he was the Creator of all things and the Ruler of all the 
earth and sea and sky. The Lord knew that the people were 
poor, They had not the riches of the time of Solomon, when 
silver was plenty as the stones of the street. But he said, 
“The silver and the gold is mine.” The wealth of the world 
belongs to God. He can make one poor, or another rich, as 
he chooses, and he can overrule all the use of all the money 
on the earth. There was something yet more precious than 
money that Haggai promised the people the Lord would 
give. 

The Glory of the Temple.—The Lord said “ the glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of theformer.” All the gold 
and jewels of the temple of Solomon were as nothing to the 
glory coming to this temple. It was because of the promise 
he had made that “the Desire of all nations” should come. 
What is meant by that? It meant that the promised Christ, 
Jesus, should come and reign over the whole earth, and 
everything be done for his glory. “In this place will I give 
peace,” saith the Lord. The promised Saviour would walk 
those temple courts; his presence would be the glory of the 
latter house ; his life offered as a sacrifice was to be greater 
than all the offerings given upon the temple altar. Peace 
for pardoned sin and loving trust in him is the gift he will 
bring to all who give their hearts to be a temple for his in- 
dwelling. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
¢ BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ Tus House rn Its First Grory.”—The ka‘aba at Mecca 
is severely plain, but the craving of the Moslem soul for the 
splendid meajid (“ place of worship”) finds expression in such 
magnificent mosks as that at Damascus, the Mosk of Omar 
on the Temple Hill, and the beautiful mosk in Cairo. The 
Oriental Christians crowd their churches with gold and silver 
ornaments, with brilliantly colored and gaily gilded paint- 
ings, ete., to such an extent that, in their eagerness to make 
splendid the house of prayer, they earn the reproach of vul- 
garity. The Jewish synagogues are necessarily plain, being 
regarded at best as only temporary institutions ; but much of 
their furniture is often costly. The greatly venerated Torah 
rolls are enclosed in cases of silver and gold, on which the 
engraver has lavished his skill, and wrapped in richly wrought 
and embroidered covers of fine silk. When closed to be 
placed in the curtained recess, beautiful branching ornaments 
of silver and gold, set with precious stones, and hung with 
tinkling bells, are placed on the ends of the rods, These 
ornaments are often the gifts of pious Jews, who wish in the 
adornments of the house of prayer to have a memorial when 
they are gone. 

“Tue GLory OF THIS LATTER HOUSE SHALL BE GREATER 
THAN OF THE FoRMER,” etc.—This is one of the passages 
which the Jews find hard to explain. They often interpret 
it of the “latter house,” meaning a house still to be built, on 
the same site, in Messiah’s future reign, and point to the 
measurements given in Ezekiel 40, etc, as indicating its 
glory ; for all admit that, notwithstanding the adornments 
of succeeding ages, this temple could never vie with that of 
Solomon in material splendor. The talmudic solution of the 
difficulty is at least more simple. The second temple lacked 
five things that found place in the former; namely, the ark, 
the tables of the law, the light of God’s presence, the Urim 
and Thummim, and the gold. Its glory was therefore less. 
But inasmuch as the former temple lasted only four hundred 
and ten years and the second lasted four hundred and twenty 
years, therefore its glory was of greater duration. 





the time when, after harvest, they ought to bring offerings 





goodness to them: Would they | 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


GREAT -KINGS. 
GREAT TEMPLES. 
GREAT SINS. 


“ Say not thou, .. . The former days were better.” 
‘God having provided some better thing for us.” 














GO FORWARD! 





PERFORMING RESENT DUTIES. 


REMEMBERING Des GLORIES. 
EXPECTING ROMISED BLESSINGS. 





FOR ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 

“ Stand up, my.soul, shake off thy fears.” 
_ “ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 

** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ How firm a foundation,” 

“‘ He is coming, the Man of sorrows.” 

“God’s almighty arms are round me,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Haaoat.—How was the building of the temple hin- 
dered? (Ezra 4: 4,5.) What roused the especial opposition 
of these nations? (Ezra4:1-3.) Why did Zerubbabel refuse 
their co-operation? (2Cor.6: 15-17.) What kings were thus 
led to forbid the building? (Ezra 4:6-8.) For how many 
years was the building delayed ? What was the condition 
of affairs during these fifteen years? (Hag. 1:1-11.) What 
made the Jews hopeful of a change in their condition? (Ezra 
4:24.) What does the name Haggai mean? How many 
prophecies are contained in his book? (Hag. 1: 4-11; 2: 3-9, 
11-19, 21-23.) What was the general purpose of all Haggai’s 
utterances? (Hag. 2:4.) What prophet prophesied with 
him? (Zech. 1:1.) What was the special purpose of Hag- 
gai’s first prophecy ? (Hag. 1: 5-8.) To what higher motives 
than mere worldly gain did Haggai appeal? (Hag. 1: 8.) 
Why did he lay chief stress on these lower motives? What 
was the result of this first appeal? (Hag. 1 : 12-15.) 

2. WEAKNEsS *(vs. 1-3).—To which of our months does 
the “seventh month” correspond? On what day of the feast 
of tabernacles was this? (Lev. 23 : 33-36.) With what un- 
successful opposition did the builders meet? (Ezra 5 : 3-17.) 
What else in their circumstances might dishearten them ? 
How do you reconcile Haggai’s cheery encouragement here 
with his sternness in his first prophecy ? How was this en- 
couragement known to be “the word of the Lord”? How 
old must a man have been who had seen “ this house in her 
first glory”? What were some of the features of that ancient 
glory ? (1 Kings 6: 21,22.) How was this feeling shown 
when Zerubbabel laid the foundation ? (Ezra 3 : 12, 13.) 
What do you think of the habit of comparing former times 
with the present ? 

3. SrreNeTH (vs. 4, 5).—Why was it especially necessary 
to exhort the leaders to be strong? What is the bearing of 
the strength on the work, and of the work on the strength? 
In what various ways does the consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence strengthen men? How may we strengthen this con- 
sciousness? What things make the thought of God’s 
presence an intermittent, instead of a constant, help? How 
does God actually increase the strength of men? What is 
the force of the addition, “ Lord—of hosts”? In what 
strong terms is God’s presence promised to us? (Matt. 28: 20; 
John 14:16.) How alone may we increase our confidence in 
this promise? (John 7:17.) What is the origin of all fear? 
(Psa. 23:4) How is assurance of God’s loving presence a 
sufficient remedy for fear? 

4. SATISFACTION (vs. 6-9),—What great historical shaking- 
up soon came? What greater one, prophesied by Christ, may 
be included in the reach of this prophecy? (Matt. 24: 1-31.) 
With the reading of the Authorized Version, to whom does 
“the Desire ” refer? With the revised reading, what is 
meant by “desirable things” ? How are both interpretations 
fulfilled in Christ? (Matt. 13:17; John 15:11.) How, ina 
secular sense, was the house filled later with glory? How in 
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a higher, spiritual sense? (John 17: 22,24.) How, still more 
widely, are the desirable things of the world coming now 
into the service of Christ’s church? For what, in Haggai’s 
mind, are silver and gold merely symbols? (Psa. 50 : 10-12.) 
But how, in the history of Haggai’s time, did God wrest gold 
and silver to his own uses? How in later times? in our own 
time? In what particulars was the glory of the temple in- 
creased in later times? In what great way especially ? (Matt. 
12:6.) How was the prophecy of peace fulfilled as regards 
worldly conflicts? “How as regards spiritual peace? (Luke 
2:14; John 14:27; Eph.2:14) Why was the promise 
of peace a welcome one in that day? Why is it still a most 


welcome one? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. of 


1. Why did not Zerubbabel at once finish the temple whqse 
foundation he laid so finely? 2. How long was he compelled 
to wait? 3. What prophet urged him to complete it? 
4. What is the best “ builders’ rule” ever made? (golden 
text.) 5. Who did Haggai say was with them to help them 
work? 6. How did he comfort those who mourned because 
they could not raise such a fine temple as Solomon built ? 
7. What is the only thing that makes a church beautiful 
and strong ? 


Boston, Mass. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson is a call to hope. It emphasizes the duty of 
setting the face forward, and of turning the thoughts upward, 
and of trusting God to give better things to his people in the 
future than they have ever known in the past. And this 
call is as much needed by us td-day as it was to the Jews at 
the beginning of their new life in Jerusalem, after the Baby- 
lonian captivity. 

There are to all of us memories of good things that were 
taken from us, and of bright hours that are gone never to 
return. If we suffer our thoughts to dwell on these, to the 
forgetfulness of the good in our present possessions, we are 
tempted to vain regrets that we no longer have what was 
once our delight. And there are always croakers at hand, 
ready to tell us that the world is growing worse, and that 
there is nothing of good in the present comparable with the 
good of the past. It is much the same as to our personal 
lives, in our social life, as to our national life, and as to our 
church life ; the danger is that we shall feel that that which 
has been taken from us was better tban anything that can 
yet be given us; and the guard against this danger is in the 
thought that God is over all, that his best promises are yet 
to be fulfilled, and that therefore we are to look forward, not 
backward ; look upward, not downward; look outward, not 
inward ; and to lend a hand. 

Turn your thoughts away from the glories of the old tem- 
ple to the possible glories of the new temple. Turn your 
thoughts away from your own helplessness gnd evil desert, 
up to God in his limitless power and love. Turn your 
thoughts away fram the /darkness that is in your hearts, to 
the all-filling light in the immensities of eternity. Bestrong, 
and take hold and work. It shall be well with you and for 
you in God’s service ; for the silver and the gold of the uni- 
verse are God’s, anf he has covenanted with you with an 
everlasting covenant. Reckon that the sufferings of the 
present time are not to be compared with the glories that 
shall be revealed for your benefit, in your oneness with Christ 
the Saviour; for in him there is abiding peace. 


ADDED POINTS, 


The special word to us from God is sure to come at the 
right time. It may not come so soon as we would like it, 
but it always comes just on time. 

One child of God is to speak to another child of God, and 
that child of God is to speak to yet other children of God. 
God works through human instrumentalities, and we are 
privileged to be messengers of God to those who need God’s 
message, 

Words of cheer are a duty in times of despondency, And 
words of cheer may be words of wisest counsel. To tell a 
man who is despondent because he is looking in the wrong 
direction to look another way, may give him help as well as 
cheer. 

He who thinks of the promises of God to his people is 
atrong for present duty, and he cannot but hope for the future. 

If you must look back for encouragement, look at what 
God did for you then, and at what God then promised to do 
for you in the future. 

In order to keep his promises to his loved ones, God will 
shake the heavens, the earth, and the sea, and all the dwellers 
therein. No matter what seems to stand in the way, there is 
a plein path to the fulfilment of his word. 

Do we really believe that the silver and the gold of earth 
‘belong to God? Do we act as if we believed this? There 
are people who think that if they had more silver and gold 
they could help God’s cause, and who seem to wonder why, 
if God has power in this line, he doesn’t give them more of 
the “precious metals,” 

Peace of soul is God’s richest gift to his loved ones. He 


gives that freely to some to whom he deni¢s itaaes gold. 
It can be had for the asking. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


eens 
A HINT FOR PRIMARY-CLASS TEACHERS. 


The teachers of primary classes, who are always on 
the lookout for ingenious methods and a large variety, 
by which they may interest the little children who do 
not read, will thank Mrs, W. W. Stillman, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, for this hint in making perforated designs. 
She has in mind the benefit of home-workers who are 
“too far away from kindergarten centers to obtain what 
they want to use in teaching the Sunday-school lessons.” 
Her plan is that the designs shall be given out to the 
children on Sunday. During the week at home they 
will fill in the outlines, and return the designs to the 
teacher the next Sunday, Mrs, Stillman gives these 
directions : 


“ Draw a design upon a piece of paper about the size of ordi- 
nary note-paper. I have found that the best way was to take 
a five-cent sheet of drawing-paper, andjto cut ‘t into desired 
sizes. Placing the design or picture on top of a half-dozen 
additional pieces of paper of the size you want, carry them all 
to the sewing-machine. Take the thread out of the machine; 
make the stitch just as long as possible; stitch all around the 
edge of the picture; and when you take your work out, you 
will find you have six neatly perforated designs, ready for the 
children to stitch with colored worsted. Use the largest-sized 
machine needle in punching the holes of the design. 

“If you cannot draw, get a friend to do it for you,—I mean 
outline drawing. Or, copy with copying-paper a picture from 
a newspaper advertisement, or a glass-slate picture, or a Briggs 
pattern. 

“* After the design is perforated by the scholar, and returned 

to the teacher, put your text at the top in printed letters, If 
the design is a lighted candle in a candlestick, for example, the 
text will be one with ‘light’ in it, As before, if you cannot 
print well, get a friend to do it. You have no idea of your 
friends’ capabilities until you ask them to do you favors,” . 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a ae 


STUDIES OF TIMES AND MEN+* 


The specialization and consequent subdivision of his- 
torical study have increasingly tended toward an epi- 
sodical, and therefore fragmentary, method of treatment. 
Writers are tempted to portray brief periods instead of 
centuries, one man instead of many men, single elements 
rather than complex conditions. We have, to be sure, 
such broad books as Dr. 8. R. Gardiner’s new Student’s 
History of England, and such general views as that pre- 
sented in McMaster’s History of the People of the United 
States, while even the specialists are compelled by the 
time-spirit to consider distant causes and obscure effects; 
yet the prevalent tendency is toward minuteness and 
would-be exactitude, rather than the rhetorical sweep of 
a Macaulay. That justly eminent writer was sufficiently 
minute, or even prolix, in his delineations, at times; 
but his entire method was as unlike that of Bishop 
Stubbs as though the two historians of England had 
lived fifty years apart; while, for that matter, even 
Stubbs has seemed inimitably catholic to many of his 
humble fallowers in historic fields of investigation. The 
advantage of specialism is, of course, thoroughness ; its 
disadvantage is narrowness, Sometimes even those who 
talk most about “ cause,” “ effect,” and “ environment,” 
are in Yankee Doodle’s condition of inability to see the 
town because of the multiplicity of residences. But, on 
the whole, the present movement is far more commend- 
able than dangerous; the diligence of many hands 
gathers facts, and by and by comes the comprehensive 
mind with its inclusive view. 

A readable addition to the literature of minor and de- 
tached historical study is proffered in Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams’s Three Episodes in Massachusetts His- 
tory, the frank title of which disclaims at the start any 
idea of unity, save that belonging to the general locality 
named. The first episode is that of the important but 
not doubtful contest between the royalists and Angli- 
cans on the one side, and the seventeenth-century demo- 





° ons teen isodes of Massachusetts History : The Settlement of Bos- 
the Antinomian Controversy ; A Study of Church and 

Towne vernment. By Charlies Francis Adams. 2 vols., 8x6 inches, 
—. wees vil, 1067. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 

ce, 

France under the Regency; With a Review of the Administration 
of Louis XIV. By James Breck Perkins. Ax o% inches, oo loth, pp. 
xvii, 03. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. $2.00. 
Abraham Lincoln. By Charles Carleton Coffin. iene aah 
ameates, pp. xv, 442. New York; Harper and Brothers, Price, 








erats and Puritans on the other, for the early 
of central New England soil. The second division of 
the work is a clearly written but hard and unsympa- 
thetic portrayal of the Antinomian troubles, The third 
is devoted to the evolution of the author’s town between 
1640 and 1890, and is much the most valuable of the 
three. Little that was new remained to be said about 
the New England of the seventeenth century, and not 
even Mr. Adams’s vigor and clearness of style could 
give any particular value to his studies thereof; but the 
social history of a typical oid Eastern-Massachusetts 
community was well worth telling, and its treatment fell 
into the right hands. Dispassionate accuracy, heredi- 
tary interest, and a not unkindly humor, combine to 
make Mr. Adams’s sketch worthy of a place besidé 
Weeden’s Economic and Social History of New Eng- 
land. This sort of work, whether for larger regions or 
for towns, cantiot be done too often, if well done. Not 
the least valuable part of these pages is that devoted 
to the early—and “rummy”—days of the pene 
century. 

The “good old times” of another country and an 
earlier century form the subject of Mr. James Breck 
Perkins’s France under the Regency. Thereis, as ev 
body knows, a wearisome number of books on Fretich 
history and French characters; but there is not in Eng- 
lish a single full and authoritative history of the impor- 
tant country. Meanwhile, it is better to read #0 | 
entertaining, so brief, and so indisputable a book as this, 
than to waste time over Saint-Amand’s inexplicably 
popular series on the Famous Women of the French 
Court, which now actually numbers fifteen volumes in 
the American edition, Readers of Mr. Perkins’s ac- 
counts of the miserable viciousness of the French court 
in its worst (or nearly worst) period cannot avoid reflec- 
tions on the contrast shown by the society of to-day 
under President Carnot, Queen Victoria, Emperor 
William, President Harrison,—or even the Czar, 

There are many lives of Lincoln’: Raymond’s, Hol- 
land’s, Lamon’s, Nicolay and Hay’s, Herndon and 
Weik’s, etc., several of which have hitherto been de- 
scribed in this column. The most conspicuous charac- 
teristie of the latest—Charles Carleton Coffin’s—is its 
numerous and interesting series of portraits, in which, at 
a tenth of the cost, it fairly rivals Nicolay and Hay’s 
gallery, though the pictures are usually not so well en- 
graved, These portraits are by no means mere réissued 
cuts from the Harpers’ rich stock, but some are new 
and unfamiliar; they are reinforced, too, by interésting 
and valuable views. Another merit of the book is its 
readability from cover to cover. Mr. Coffin’s young- 
folks’ histories of important periods in American his- 
tory (with which this is uniform) have been un- 
usually successful in awakening and retaining interest 
without resort to any unworthy tricks of popularization; 
and a similar merit is found in this new volume, though 
its literary style-is essentially commonplace. As a 
newspaper correspondent, prior to and during the war, 
Mr. Coffin also obtained information at first-hand, some 
of which he utilizes in these pages. The biography is 
written, from first to last, from the point of view of the 
undeviating eulogist ; and if apathy concerning Lincoln 
existed anywhere, the author’s reverent enthusiasms 
would be found contagious, That which, however, he 
calls, in the title of his last chapter, “‘ Apotheosis,” has 
never hitherto been carried so far; Alfred, Cromwell, 
William the Silent, and Washington, prove so inferior 
as to be unfit for use in comparison, only Moses answer- 
ing the purpose. . 





There is nothing that looks easier than to make a good 
anthology, but the number which has been successful 
is not large. Lord Selborne and Mr. Palgrave are the 
only two editors of selections who have achieved entire 
success, although Goldsmith, Campbell, Bryant, Emer- 
son, John Hullah, and Whittier are among the hundreds 
who have made the essay. The title of Mr. Louis K, 
Harlow’s book, The World’s Best Hymns, challenges 
«criticism at once. The choice is a good one; the first 
and best favorites are here. But when we find that 
“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” “ Love divine, 
all loves excelling,” “ Forever with the Lord,” and “ Art 
thou weary, art thou languid,” are not included, while 
Eustice Conder’s “ Beyond, beyond that boundless sea,” 
Muhlenberg’s “ Shout the glad tidings, exultantly sing,” 
are included, one inclines to think that a few exchanges 
might be made to justify the title. But with these very 
few exceptions, the book fulfils the promise of its name, 
And the exquisite landscape studies with which the edi- 
tor has adorned the book rather than illustrated the text, 





combine to make a very pretty volume, (74X65 inches, 





























































































































pp. xx, 163. Boston: Little, Brown, i 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Missionary literature does not often 
take the form of fiction, even with the 
foundation of fact. But no reader will 
quarrel with Mrs. Eugene 8. Willard for 
having thrown into this shape the results 
of her careful studies of life among the 
Chilcot Indians of Alaska. Her Kin-da- 
shon’s Wife has a‘triple value as contribu- 
tion to the science of ethnology, a story told 
with a good deal of artistic skill, and an 
incitement to missionary effort. The style 
is of the beet; the descriptions vivid and 
generally pleasing, although the author is 
too faithful to fact to leave out the atro- 
cities of heathenism, as in the account 
of the murder of the slaves after the old 
chief’s death. Especially distinct is the 
impression the book leaves of the hor- 
rors of the witchcraft superstition and of 
the evil influence of the medicine-man, 
and in our times of alcoholic drinks, The 
picture of missionary work and influence 
comes at the close, and is rather idealized. 
(7353 inches, pp. 281. Three illustra- 
tions. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. Price, , $1. 50.) 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s The , Children of the 
Poor worthily continues the studies in 
practical philanthropy which the author 
began in his now familiar volume, How 
the Other Half Lives. He writes from 
diligent study of the conditions and re- 
sults of tenement-house life in New 
York; and while his pictures are now 
somber and now lurid, their artist cannot 
be charged with any attempt at sensation- 
alism. There is enough work to be done 
before the suggested problems can be set- 
tled; but Mr. Riis, in connection with 
his cool statements and sober warnings, 
does not find himself unable to present 
some hopeful facts, (86 inches, cloth, 
pp. ix, 800. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Price, $2.50.) 


Poetry, at its best, is the highest form 
of that division of art which we call litera- 
ture; for it expresses in fit words, and 
by the aid of metrical forms, aspirations 
toward the ideal, or such delineations of 
nature or human nature as may preserve 
the transient, arouse and gratify the sense 
of beauty, or consciously or unconsciously 
aid humanity in its upward progress. The 
chapters of Mr, Stedman’s new book, Zhe 
Nature and Elements of Poetry, are felicitous 
in phrase, and apt in original statement 
and in illustrative citation; but, best of 
all, they are instinct with the sense which 
regards geniusand its poetic expression as 
sacred things. (7}5} inches, cloth, pp. 
xx, 338. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 
* Belonging rather to a bygone type than 
to the pres@ht tendency in book-making is 
Mr. Robert Waters’s Intellectual Pursuits ; 
or, Culture by Self-Help. Modern helps 
to education in both book and school have 
so increased that the self-made scholar and 
debating-society hero is at a discount. Mr. 
Waters writes of old methods in the new 
tone, and is bright and entertaining always, 
exhibiting in his quotations a large ac- 
quaintance with literature. (54> 4} inches, 
pp. 361. New York: Worthington Com- 
pany.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, begun in 1880 by the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of the General 
Convention, was duly completed in the 
recent session of that convention, and the 
revised book has promptly appeared in a 
twenty-five cent edition (New York: James 
Pott and Company); other editions have 








followed, and more will doubtless follow. 
Few obvious changes will strike the eye of 
those not thoroughly familiar with the old 
book, though Episcopalians will note many 
minor alterations. The most conspicuous 
revisions are the multiplication of Scrip- 
ture sentences before morning and evening 
prayer, with specific mention of those 
suitable for particular days; the addition 
of the “Magnificat” and the “Nunc 
Dimittis” to the evening prayer, which 
is also considerably altered by the addi- 
tion of petitions unlike those in the 
morning; the insertion of a Penitential 
Office for Ash Wednesday, and a collect, 
epistle, and gospel for Transfiguration Day 
(August 6); the provision of collects, 
epistles, and gospels for second celebra- 
tions of the communion on Christmas and 
Easter; and the complete separation of 
the Articles of Religion from the prayer- 
book proper. A minor alteration which 
will escape the eyes of ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, but which was deemed 
important by many, was the insertion 
of the following in the communion ser- 
vice: “And sufficient opportunity shall 
be given to those present to commu- 
nicate,” 

Ministers and those who are interested 
in our national religious history will be 
attracted by an announcement made by 
the Christian’ Literature Company, Clin- 
ton Hall, New York,—a publishing house 
identified with the issue’ of standard re- 
ligious books at low prices. Itis planning 
to publish, under the title of The American 
Church History series, a library of denomi- 
national histories. The American Society 
of Church History, established a few years 
ago as a non-denominational body, will 
promote the undertaking; and the general 
editors will be Drs. Schaff, Fisher, Hurst, 
E. J. Wolf, and Samuel M. Jackson, 
Bishop Potter, and Mr, Henry C. Vedder. 
There will be ten volumes, the subjects 
and authors of the first nine of which will 
be as follows: Baptists, Professor A. H. 
Newman of Toronto; Congregationalists, 
Professor Williston Walker of Hartford; 
Lutherans, Professor H. E. Jacobs ot 
Philadelphia ; Methodists, Dr. Buckley of 
The Christian Advocate; Presbyterians, 
Professor Robert Ellis Thompson of Phila- 
délphia; Episcopalians, Dr. C. C. Tiffany 
of New York; Reformed Churches and 
Moravian Church, Dr. E. T. Corwin of 
New Brunswick, Professor J. H. Dubbs of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and Professor 
J. T. Hamilton of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania; Roman Catholic Church, Professor 
T. O’Gorman of Washington ; Unitarians, 
Universalists, and Friends, Dr. J. H. Allen 
of Cambridge, Dr. Richard Eddy of Provi- 
dence, and Professor A. C. Thomas of 
Haverford College. The price per vol- 
ume, to subscribers in advance, will be a 
dollar and a half. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be pa Ae At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 

ible to state accurately, at the time of 
ing to press, what number of copies will 
¢ required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not léss than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, , conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


False economy is practiced by people 
who buy inferior articles of food becanse cheaper 
than standard Infants are entitiell to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail 
on “Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
es infant food. Your grocer and druggist 
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The last year | us been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of 
Tus CompPanion’s history. It has now over §50,000 subscribers. This 
generous support enables it to provide morg lavishly than ever for 1893. 


Finely Illustrated. 
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Comes Every Week. 


—— 


Only $1.75 a Year. 


The Youth's Companion New Buliding. 


Features for 1893. 
Eleven Serial Stories. $6,500 Prize Stories. 
Over 700 Large Pages. 100 Stories of Adventure. 
Nearly 1000 Illustrations. Monthly Double Numbers. 
The Best Short Stories. Charming Children’s Page. 


New Subsoribers who send $1.75 at once will receive 
FLCC Scone res S.A cae: 19 Jan. 
Including Double Holiday Numbers. Mention Paper. 
The Companion Souvenir in colors, 42 pages, Free to all who request it when subscribing. 
‘ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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The National Hymn-Book 


Comprising those Hymns which are Common to the 
Hymn-Books of the Leading Denominations of 
Christians: With the most Usual Tunes, 


Edited by ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, §. T. D. 





This book contains the best standard hymns, with the music, 
By the 
side of each hymn is given a series of references to twenty-one 
The ref- 
erences tell just where the hymn is to be found in any of these 
thirty books. 


it is so indicated in the references. 


arranged according to an entirely new and useful plan. 


denominational and nine privately edited hymn-books. 





When a hymn is omitted from any of these books, 


In union meetings, hotel services, and the like, where a number 
of denominations are represented, the usefulness of The National 
Hymn-Book will be apparent. Hardly a hymn can be chosen 
from it which would not be familiar to any gathering of Chris- 
tians, since every hymn in the book is a standard hymn, and is 
well known in all the leading denominations. The advantage of 
having familiar hymns and tunes in such gatherings is well recog- 


nized by. every lover of good church music. \ 


The hymns are printed entire on the same page with the tunes, or, in 
some cases, on the opposite page, but always with the musicin view. Bound 
in cloth (534.7% inches), with extra key to references accompanying each 
book, Single copies, 7§ cents; $7.50 per dozen ; $50 per hundred. 


In order that you may examine for yourself the plan of the book, sample 
pages and key will be sent free upon application. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRIZE OF. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


For the best article upon How to make 
Sunday afternoons profitable and 
pleasant for children. For rules govern- 
ing competition, send stamp to 
Editor of MOTHERHOOD, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Pastor and Supt. $ Ss. Ss. 
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THOS. NELSON & SONS. 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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.Oo.., Bible House, Albany,N.Y. 





E.&5& Teachers’ Bible, No. 2149. 
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GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
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AAD OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. rap 
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Insincere ? 


A commanding article, por- 
traying the society women of 
the day at close range, and // 
their inner natures, presenting 4 
a side of their lives unfamiliar 
to the vast majority of the 








public. 


Are Society Women 


During 1893, this article will appear in 
THE LaDIEs’ Home Journat from the pen of 


The Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D. 


the distinguished rector of Holy Trinity Church, 


in New York City. 


One Year for One Dollar; send to 


Ten Cents on all News-stands 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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For the WEEK OF PRAYER use 


rue LIFE LINE (NEW). 


The Great Gospel Song-Boo 
Price, 20 cents per copy ; $2.00 per do#. ; 
One sample copy mailed for only 10 cents, 


The W. W. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toledo, Ohio 


4 of 100.) 
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“Santa Claus, Jr.,” « Christmas 
cantata, “lsat: feature being cho- 
ruses a fe ae voices only. Sam- 
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E.BIn? & Shicage, tn. 





A song as beautiful as the 
|’ LL &, ot A FRIERD re oes You. To introduce this song and 


musica ‘catalc ‘ue,I et eiilscud both for 4c.1h stam 
Wi. urjcal salogue,t wiilaend| n Street, New Yorn. 


PENTECOST'S 
Bible Studies 


COVERING THE 
S INTERNATIONAL 1893 
ABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
One could pases ¢ consult a better volume for prac- 
tical suggestions.— Watchman. 
32me. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cts 
All booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


761 Broadway, New York. 














FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES, 


’ 
Bushnell’s Popular Paper Wallets 
eading the proeeession. 

They are a from the toughest manillastock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather, and are 
worth ten titpes thels cost to Any one whe carties eards 
or papers in his pockets, — they are cheap enough 
to use fot general auet.¢ ‘nae rs, s Bend ten cents 
for three samples, and list prices, by mail. 


Try them. Al VAH BUSHNELL. 
106 amd 1068 S. Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 


LIBRARIANS, 


Send us your name and address. We have 
something that will interest you. 











The International Lessons. | 
(Pocket Edition.) | 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition | 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. It is a little book (2% <4 inches) | 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and ‘the Revised | 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and §2 blank pages for notes. The | 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the’ | 
vest pocket. Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd | 
minutes. Choice enough fox a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. | 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by | 
mail, 25 cents; five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 | 
cents; five or more copies, 40 cents each, 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ne CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION, 2001 Indtaznea Avenue, 
Chieago, Tilinois, will organize their twenty- 
third semi-annual training-class in February next. 
Tuition free. ®end for circulars. Unexcelled facil+ 
ties for thorough —— training. 
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Our productions of the present P are the finest we have ever 


offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


"eas. } CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
A Model Superintendent. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“A Model Superintendent’ shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
study; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the reeords; at special ser- 
vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. py Aa, ay Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 


From The Eraminer and Chronicle, New York. 











| From The New York Observer. 
We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly | “He w a model su 


“WwW as indeed copertntendent and this 
oP work ey hly introduces a novice to the m book tells b bow be rang ol such; 
wor 


it exhibits | his meth- 


ve been introduced, by that sanctified | ods,and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
coopenee, comes with which Mr. Haven Sa Santen. which he ae. oe Tably and intelligently, and 
endowed, our best modern Sunda b sach characteristics, the 
schools.” Volume will be widely usta” 





JOHN. D. WATTLES, PusiisnEn, 1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SORTS TANNER’ RING INSTITUTE <= 
TRAINING-SC L. Always open. 
and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass, 
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TEACHING 3 i TEACHERS | 


Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and 
| Teachers,” has already found its way into, 
‘the hands of many thousand Sunday: | 
| school workers. It is to-day the 
| hand-book on Sunday-school teac “ae 


“Every teacher in ny am oP wi 


oy yy © yr yd - sooue 7 
eeees 


£18 by far 
im the Land.”— | 
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able , ao to every schoo 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 


pen ee 
| X 5% inches. Price, $1.00 


For sale 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, For cate by hock } 


| JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, er in making tn- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating tnat 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 

atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, One Year, .......8..000cccccsesccseeseeoserssees sol 50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advauce. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

Vor any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package lo one address, 





blished week!y 


Sicentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, aud no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 


rhe rs foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to ind vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
althougli in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
achool get their mall matter from one post-oflice, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘I'his applies to 
kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
c r, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


dations may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 
Schools Brat are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
Sen the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separate! 1; at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& yea:, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this iprivilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed m the package to an individual address, 
by paying an cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Benecd sould be careful to name, not only the post- 

ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by someother pen 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

e cinb he subscribes for es the place of the one 

YS aaa. ens 
@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
Sine ti @ paid for, unless by special request, The Re 
ra club will invariably be discontinued at the 
n of Renewals should 
made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able fthe teachers ot a school to examine !t willbe 
sent , Upon application, 


the subscription. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to Puy, of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include e: 
One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more one one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missiouaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ibers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 
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The unrivalled liquid 
Food tonic and nerve 
strengthener. Always 
ready for use. 
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Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 

Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 

The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 

Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


1. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver ‘oil has 
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tial digestion has 
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HAIR» SKIN. | 


An elegant dressin 
perfumed, Removes 
rj ties from the scalp. Prevents - | 
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air grow » 80! 
and beautiful. 101 droggiste or by mall 60 ets, 44 Stone St. N.Y, 
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Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious 


VAN HOoOvureEN’s 
Cocoa 


—(Best and Goes Farthest)— 


A Trial will Show 
its Great Superiority 
in Strength, Flavor 
and Cheapness. 
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Grocer ow 
D. S. WILT 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

and Indorsed by thousands of house! 

ay to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
ERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phile., Pa, 


keepers. Your 








| INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no ene a wage ready. Putupin1D 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$13,388 Paid 
For 1490ld coins. Save all 


| OLD COINS |yorraisisedbente tee 
an 


= Lh ant wa 1 . lst. 
ws est prices paid. 
W. Von ERGEN, 87 Couri WANTED 


Street, Boston, Mass. 




















ALLCcOock’s.” 


ALLCOCKS 


Have No Equal. 


A.tcock’s Porous PLAsTEeRs are unapproachable in 
curative properties, rapidity and safety of action, and are 
the only reliable plasters ever produced. 

They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ 
use by the public ; their virtues have never been equalled by 
the unscrupulous imitators who have sought to trade upon 
the reputation of ALLcock’s by making plasters with holes 
in them, and claiming them to be “just as good as 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


stand to-day endorsed by not only the highest medical 
authorities, but by millions of grateful patients who have 
proved their efficacy as a household remedy. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation.. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept 


a substitute. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Bright stories and 
poems by the best 


writers for y 
people. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. This little magazine embodies 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 





upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


DECEMBER. 
[Algernon C. Swinburne, in the Magazine of Art.] 


December, thou whese hallowing hands 

On shuddering seas and hardening lands 
Set as a sacramental sign : 

The seal of Christmas felt on earth 

As witness toward a new year’s birth 
Whose promise makes thy death divine, 

The parpirtee Fae that comes of thee 

Makes glad all grief on land or sea. 








MENTAL FUNCTIONS DE- 
VELOPED BY RIGHT 
EDUCATION, 


[President Charles*W. Eliot, in The Forum. ]} 


The right method of developing in the 
mass of the population the reasoning 
power and general rationality which are 
needed for the.wise conduct of life must 
closely resemble the method by which the 
intelligence and ref&oning power of an 
individual are defeloped. Let me, there- 
fore, present here in some detail the main 
processes or operations of the mind which 
systematic education should deyelop and 
improve in an individual in order to in- 
crease his general intelligence and train 
his reasoning power. 

The first of these processes or operations 
is observation; that is to say, the alert, in- 
tent, and accurate use of all the senses. 
Whoever wishes to ascertain a present fact 
mustdoitthrough the exercise of this power 
of observation, whether the fact lie in the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdom; 
whether it be a fact of physics, physiology, 
sociology, or politics. Facts, diligently 
sought for and firmly established, are the 
only foundations of sound reasoning. The 
savage has abundant practice in observa- 
tion; for he gets his daily food only by 
the keenest exercise of this power. The 
civilized man, whose food is brought to 
him on a railroad, is not forced by these 
elementary necessities to keep his ob- 
servational powers keen and quick, and 
many of his occupations call for only a 
limited use of the observing organs; so 
that systematic education must provide 
in his case against the atrophy of these 
faculties. 

For the training of this power of ob- 
servation it does not matter what sub- 
ject the child studies, so that he study 
something thoroughly in an observational 
method. Ifthe method be right, it does 
not matter, among the numerous subjects 
well fitted to develop this important 
faculty, which he choose, or which be 
chosen for him. Thestudy of any branch 
of natural history, chemistry, or physics, 
any well-conducted work with tools or 
machines, and many of the sports of chil- 
dren and adults, such as sailing, fishing, 
and hunting, will develop this power, pro- 
vided thorough exercise of the observa- 
tional powers besecured. For the purpose 
we have now in view, it is vastly better 
that he study one subject thoroughly than 
several superficially. The field within 
which the power is exercised may be nar- 
row or special; but these words do not 
apply to the power. During this trainin 
in accurate observation the youth should 
learn how hard it is to determine with 
certainty even an apparently simple fact. 
He should learn to distrust the evidence 
of this own senses, to repeat, corroborate, 
and verify his observations, and to mark 
the profound distinction between the fact 
and any inference, however obvious, from 
the fact. 

The next function, process, or operation 
which education should develop in the 
individual is the function of making a 
correct record of things observed. The 
record may be either mental only,—that 
is, stamped on the memory,—or it may be 
reduced to writing or print. The savage 
transmits orally to his children, or his 


tribe, such records as his brain contains. 


of nature’s lore, and of his experience in 
war and the chase; but eivilized man 
makes cqntinuous and cumulative records 
of sifted, sorted, and grouped facts of 
observation and experience, and on these 
records the progress of the race depends, 
Hence the supreme importance that every 
child be instructed and drilled, at every 
stage of his education, in the art of mak- 
ing an accurate and vivid record of things 
seen, heard, felt, done, or suffered. This 
power of accurate description or record- 
ing is identical in all fields of ‘inquiry. 
The child may describe what it sees in a 





columbine, or in the constellation of 
Orion, or on the wharves, or in the mar- 


| [Vols XXXIV,, No. 53.. 
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ket, or in the Children’s Hospital, and its 
power of description may be ex in 
speech or in writing; but for the benefit 


.of the community, as distinguished from 


the satisfaction of the individual and the 
benefit of his family or associates, the 
faculty should be abundantly exercised in 
writing as wellasspeech. In this constant 
drill the conscience cannot fail to be re- 
fined and instructed; for to make a scru- 
pulously accurate statement of a fact 
observed, with all needed qualifications 
and limitations, is as good a training of the 
conscience assecular education can furnish. 
The next mental function which educa- 
tion should develop, if it is to increase 
reasoning power and general intelligence, 
is the faculty of drawing correct infer- 
ences from recorded observations,—a fac- 
ulty which is almost identical with the 
faculty of grouping or co-ordinating kin- 
dred facts, comparing one group with 
another or with all the others, and then 
drawing an inference which is sure in 
proportion to the number of cases, in- 
stances, or experiences on which it is 
based. This power is developed by prac- 
tice in induction. It is often & long way 
from the patent fact to the just inference. 
For centuries the Phenician and Roman 
navigators had seen the hulls of vessels 
disa ing below the blue horizon of 
the Mediterranean while their sails were 
visible; but they never drew the inference 
that the earth was round. On any par- 
ticular topic or subject, it may take gen- 
erations or centuries to accumulate facts 
enough to establish a just inference or 
generalization,—the earlier accumulations 
may be insufficient, the first grouping 
wrong, or the first oe deceptive,— 
and so the first general inference may be 
incorrect; but the method, rightly under- 
stood and practised, leads straight to truth. 
It is the patient, candid, impartial, uni- 
versal method of modern science. 
Fourthly, education should cultivate the 
power of expressing one’s thoughts clearly, 
concisely, and cogently. This power is to 
be procured only by much practice in the 
mother-tongue, and this practice should 
make part of every child’s education from 
beginning to end. So far as a good 
style can be said to be formed or created 
at all, it is ordinarily formed by constant 


practice under Padicious criticism. If this } 


practice and criticism are supplied, it is 
unimportant whether the student write an 
historical narrative, or a translation from 
Xenophon, or a laboratory note-book, or 
an account of a case of hypnotism or 
typhoid fever, or a law-brief, or a thesis 
on comparative religion; the subject-mat- 
ter is comparatively indifferent, so far as 
the cultivation of accurate and forcible 
speech or writing is concerned. In cul- 
tivating any field of knowledge this power 
of expression can be won if the right 
means be used, and if these means be 
neglected, it will not be won in any field. 
For cultivating the habit of reasoning 
justly, however, there is one kind of prac- 
tice in expressing one’s thoughts which 
has special importance; namely, practice 
in argumentative composition—in the 
logical and persuasive development of an 
argument, starting from well-selected 
premises and brought toa just conclusion. 

Let no one imagine that I am omitting 
poetry from systematiceducation. In that 

ighest of all arts of expression, the art of 
poetry, the four mental functions or opera- 
tions we have now considered—observing, 
recording, comparing and inferring, an 
expressing—may be seen in combination, 
each often exhibited to high degree. The 
fe cg power of observation often supplies 

im with his most charming verses. 
Tennyson noticed that the ash put out its 
leaves in spring much later than the 
other trees, and this is the exquisite use 
he made of that botanical observation: 


“ Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with 


ove, 

Delaying, as the tender ash delays, 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are 

green?” 

The poet’s power of describing, and of 
stirring and inspiring by his descriptions, 
depends on the combination in him of 
keen observation, rare susceptibility to 
beauty and ndeur, spiritual insight, 
and faculty of inferential suggestion. In 
four lines Emerson ‘puts before us the 
natural and spiritual scene at the Concord 
River, on the 19th of April, 1775: 


“ By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their pony ag April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


In twenty-eight words here are the whole 
.ecene and all the essential circumstances, 


—the place and season, the stout actors, 


and its infinite reverberation. What an 
accurate, moving, immortal description is 
this! Even for logical and convincing 
argument poetry is often the finest vehicle. 
If anybody doubts this, let him read again 
the Twenty-third Psalm, from its opening 
premise, “The Lord is my shepherd,” to 
its happy conclusion, “Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life,” or let him follow the reasoning 
of God with Job, from the inquiry, ‘“ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth ?” to Job’s conclusion, ““ Where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.” 

These, then, are the four things in which 
the individual youth should be thoroughly 
trained, if his judgment and reasoning 
power are to be systematically developed, 
—observing accurately; recording cor- 
rectly; comparing, grouping, and inferring 
justly; and expressing cogently the results 
of these mental operation, These are the 
things in which the population as a mass 
must be trained in youth, if its judgment 
and reasoning power are to be systemati- 
cally developed. 





their rustic social state, the heroic deed, | 
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It 


issued 


is 


quarterly, Five 
or more copies, in 
a package to one ad- 
dress, one cent each per 
quarter; four cents each per 
year, 
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A scholar’s lesson-help, in order to 
be a help, must be brief, easily un- 
derstood, and attractive to the 


SCHOLAR’S 


LESSON 
‘GUIDE ~ 


Specimen copies sent free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lesson 
Guide is 


scholar. 
a lesson- 
help to the study 
of the Inter- 
national 
lessons. 
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Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer Knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Gro, A, MACBETH Co. 





' The great- 
est inge- 
nuity is 
displayed 
',.in the.. 
/simplest 
y devices. . 
\ “The 
~~ Pittsburgh 
« Lamp” is a splendid example 
of such ingenuity. Automat- 
ic, almost. Takes care of it- 
self, almost. 
You will find a primer about 
it extremely interesting. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 
Pitteburgh, Pa. 
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DE CIVITATE DEI. 
The Divine Order 
OF 
Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 














A Book FOR EVERY ONE WHO AIMS AT 
HIGHER THINKING AND LIVING. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 
| 1891, delivered before Princeton Theological 
Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Chris- 
| tian sociologist of wide reputation. It dis- 
| cusses the burning questions of the Family, 
the Nation, the School, and the Church, in 
| the light both of the Scriptures and modern 
| experience. The clear, strong utteramces of 
a keen Christian scholar and practical man 
| of affairs on these subjects of universal inter- 
| est are sure to be helpful and suggestive. 


| We know of no better answer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh, vig- 
orous, and stimulating. — Zhe New York Observer. 
| Inno volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
| social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pres- 
ented.— TheChristian Intelligencer (New York). 
This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound 

| in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, will be mailed | 
to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it | 
may be had of booksellers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
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1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, -Pa. | 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








ome Am 


) Entertainments for pleasure, or 
, and send for our 


Bame this paper, 
McALLISTER;. 


. a4 P Entertainm etc. no! 
be aud @ or amusing. wa Ohare ‘En fuments, "Public 3 


iia: PAY WELL, eastse= 


-ers, and ship to all parts of the world. 


Public’ Exhibition 
236 PA 


AND STEREOPTICONS 
afford the beet and cheapest means of onjoct tooshing 
Colleges, Schools, Ou 
sortment of Views, TA A uwrenr, 


rhibt- 
yor 





Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
* SCHOOL,” 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue. 


Mention The Sunday 
School Times. 


McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 


Chandeliers °, Cpusches, aus, 


We make a specialty of church lighting. 
Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 
A. J, WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 


tamds, 75e. Send for illus. price-list. 
©. A. HART & CO., 183 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROSB., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalocue. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bost copper and fin ohoo! snd Church 
ELL EALS AND CHIMES. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


A WOMAN'S thrilling sto 


of Gospel, Temperance, an 

a Te ae eae ina Rremungeryora of New 

By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A ‘ul bo , 


Christian love and faith. illustra- 
life. 45th thousand. 






from 
The Ly Oe 
both Men omen. 
and Pay I bAta 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & 00 


r to 
Hartford, Conn, 
NORT 1 ato gated on  srectal Terms for 
Brimtull of good things for all,— «4 magazine for 92.06, 
The Brightest. rest, . Cheapest A, 
Lavermore. ay Campbell Res Son Francis fe Curk. 6 and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 

Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


HURRAH ro: COLUMBUS | 


Lady or gentleman having some leisure wanted in 
54 town to take orders for ‘THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 
aver $25,000 for illustrations alone. Ave daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes, mts wild with success. The 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week ; 
Miss EK. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, MH. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 

















| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer o 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on 
tai) if you wish a Piano or Orme want verses abou! 
“Orewn” goods, and give Pian , ete., for 
best ones. and learn how it’s done, 

@EO. P. BENT.(Clerk No.1), Chicago, Ul, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS - 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 8, 2d Bt., Phila.; Pa, 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


_ PULPIT. FURNITURE. 


























E. 1. SHAW, 27 
Bend for illustrated catalogue. 


USE A BINDER, 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week week, The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 








Tar STyixs, 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


additional. 
© Or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional, 
Cloth and fuller’s ‘board, flexible: An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
Moped a ’ half of your toil can be avoided 
use 0} 


SAPOLIO. 


Py doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
Boats. Thousands of women in the United 
phys us every hour of their lives for having 

told them of Sapolio. 


Tts use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
cleaning. No. 32. 


FERRIS’ G200 SENSE WAISTS 


MANY IMITATORS, but NO EQUALS, 
Be sure your waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 
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Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ¢2cn%es 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday Schoo! Times. 





(WHAT WE OFFER INVESTORS. 


+ First mortg&ge security on city property. 
Right per cent. interest. 
Privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice, 
BY Our mortgages are all on a sinking fund plan. 
EPs which practically insures payment at maturity. 

HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid-in capital, $950,000. 


H.F, NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office, 


583 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADA., PA, 


Fine Harvey Home near World’s Fair. 

Pains by fopnder of town, on Boulevard. For sale 
, ow Cost, 7 lots 40% below list. House oom page 

a ta  Ouristian ve. of October 22. Write 

u . MeFARLANE, Marvey, mn. 


TAOOMA Pres: Sern? LOTS ONLY $50 To $200. 


PAYS MUCH BETTER THAN SA ¥INGR BANKS. 
MA INVESTHENT CO0., a wash 











AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


ses and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 




















EE: return mail, full de- 
scriptive circulars of 


FREE Wee 
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ware of tin by PROF. D.W. MOODY. 
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= chlidren. —aoes 
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O’NEILLS, 


Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, "New York. 
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“My dear fellow, Nature has given us bald heads but Cincinnati 
has given us Ivory Soap. Rub one blessing with the other blessing, 
and like the quality of Mercy, you are ‘twice blessed.’ —Take my word 
for it, Ivory tempers the discomfort to the shorn man. It makes the 
hair and skin soft and pleasant to the touch. Just try it once!” 
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Friendship 
Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of 
by i Cl its Place as a Force in of Nar ; 
Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- |P 
Barnea,”’ NeThe Blood Covenant, ” “Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,” ete, 





VUVTerTTTrVrTYyY 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 
ough as it isattractive. The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not excepting 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
of this “prs are presented in detail. Part 
I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poet: This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


“Ttisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
ip. One besitates to iy whether it is richer 
een ran goa ot eo definition or in {llustra- 


tive incident and quotation. As one sees how 
the ‘ master qesens a’ = a oe the thinking, 
the writing, eed all the 

est events of ere onda sii beslow to say again, 
A) 44 15- sa mare Public Opinion 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 


lisher, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























That For $150.00. 
Chicago 


Did you read our advertisement in last 
week’s issue of The Sunday School Times 
Lot regarding a special sale of choice lots at 


Evergreen Park 


If not, you would do well to look up the paper, and read it over; or, better still, write to us 
for an illustrated pamphlet and plat, giving you full particulars. We will give you just a hint 
as to why this choice property is being sold at such a great bargain. 
We have located three large manufactories at Evergreen Park, The demand for homes 
for the operatives is so great that a large amount of capital is required to build them, (Wesell 
these homes on the monthly-payment plan.) We could borrow the money, but we prefer to turn 
a certain number of lots into ready cash, by offering them at a price so low as to warrant a quick 
sale. The price, $150.00 per lot, is less than one-half the price the adjoining property is selling 
at; and every lot sold enables us to improve the adjoining property, and thus enhance the 
value of the entire subdivision. Business men, who know about Chicago values, pronounce 
this the greatest bargain in Chicago or Cook County, and are investing in these choice lots; and 
the active demand from outside investors assures us that the number of lots we have 
decided to sell at this price will soon be sold, 

We cannot tell you in an advertisement the many good points this property possesses. 
If you want to invest a large or small sum where it is sure to yield 


SPLENDID AND QUICK RETURNS, 


send us your address, and you will receive full information. Terms of payment very easy. 
If you want a lot, or more, sepd a deposit of $15.00 on each lot you may wish to purchase; 
after you have investigated, should you have any doubt as to the wisdom of your choice, we 
will return your deposit. Be sure to send your address at once, 





The E. A. Armstrong Co. (formerly of Detroit), manufacturers of uniforms, swords, regalia, and 
society goods of all kinds, whose immense factories have Just been completed at Evergreen Park, want 150 
men and women to locate here. They promise steady employment. They will employ over 400 hands. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


_ 89 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 














POLITICS AND RELIGION 
do not = ‘hand in hand,”’ but wherever you find a 
careful housekeeper and tidy home, you will find a 
Hartman Flexible Wire Mat at the outer door. 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Chica bi andes mere Swed, New hel Ga. Culalogus 
go; 51 and! 
Atlanta, 











wour Mat have brat fag ataced stamped“ Nariman.” 
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a eles dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
mathe ited States. Send for samplesand prices. 
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TheCare of Household 
Fires For or Nothing. 


If your grocer does not beds cot oat Raman be 
simple and positive coal saver, and 
preventer, send us name of grocer six eke. 
cent stamps for practical working sample sf 
Kem-Kom, and a pr, of Mrs. Agnes 
Ormsbee’s booklet, “ Fuel Economy, ens 
expert advice on the making and kee 

all household fires, beautifully illustrated 
water colors. Kem-Kom ‘is as easy to a 4. 
tocoal and wood as water, and makes them 


last 25 per cent. | Standard Coal & 
Fuel Co., 57 Milk Sureet Boston, Mass. 
















Perfect in every respect, 
vem Long softfur. Silver White 
= or Grey, Suitable for any 
m Parlor or Reception Hall, 
= Moth proof. Sent C, 0, D, 
Zon approval, 
LAW BENCE, B 
& BENHAM, 


#1 Our illustrated book om 
3 Carpets and Cure 
tains, free. 


The New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 


. } p cee Saves Darning. 


Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free t 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. — 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 























The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publisher will 


aaa not negp them see send 6c. for samples, 
@., Boston, Mass. 
Should, however, an advertisement of 
Ww subscribers any money that they lose 


eo having good commercial crecit be inadvertently inserted, 



























